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NEWS OF 


ORD ROSEBERY has 
his Chesterfield speech ) 

only “the skeleton” of his policy, He a Ids 
under the circumstances, is noteworthy :— 
to have received a large meed of general l But 
political opinion, to be effective, must be organised : political 
energy must work and entrench. I want some of this spade- 
work on behalf of this policy, or ole the wave of popular 
adhesion will be lost in space.” Perfectly but who is to 
do the spade-work if not Lord Rosebery himself? He may, 
probably does, mean something else, but his words certainly 
suggest Mr. Hannay’s joke on an indolen that 
like Nelson, expects every man to do his duty.” 


THE WEEK. 


published an authorised edition of 






, however, contains 
a remark which, 


“ My policy appears 


, which he says 







approva 










y true; 





6 Tm | 
officer, he, 


We need not record the rumours, of which throughout the 
week theair has been full, about negotiations between Lord Rose- 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
again as messages, 


bery and Sometimes they are 
described as letters, mally a 

confidential conversations ; but they have all the same mean- 
ing,—that Sir Henry asked Lord Rosebery to join him, and 
that Lord Rosebery preferred to row his own boat alone, 
They may all be true or all false, but none of them signify at 
all in face of the broad fact that Lord Rosebery and Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman cannot sit in the binet. The 


and oceasi 


m 


t same Ca 
result of their working together would be that both would 
be distrusted. It must be because he that that Lord 
Rosebery at Chesterfield appealed so pointedly from the 
“machine” to the body of the people. Sir Henry would not 
take a sinecure post, and in an active one the difference not 
only of convictions but of inherent instincts is too radical to 
be passed over. 


Saw 


The German Government claims a sum of £450,000 from 
that of Venezuela, not, as seems to be imagined, as money 
owing by private citizens to German subjects, but as money 


violently withheld by the Government of Venezuela, most of 
per Cent. Loan of 1896. The German Government has 
accordingly despatched a squadron to the coast, and intends 
to seize the Custom-houses and levy the dues until the money 
owing is paid. The !ocal Government refuses to yield, and as it 
has not the money, will probably be firm, hoping that at last 
the American Government will defend its independence. The 
American Government, however, declares that the German 
Government is within its right, but that it must make no 


se 
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one is an Imperialist. the other is not, and the only possible | 


it consisting of three years’ arrears of interest on the Five | 


permanent seizure of territory. The Germans declare that 
this is a reasonable and satisfactory arrangement, and as the 
American Fleet on the spot is much the 
probably adhere to this view. The only danger, 
collision is from ill-considered action on the part of 
captains of the cruisers,—which is improbable. 


wil] 
of 


. 
the 


stronger, 
therefore, 





Farther despatches and telegra the successful 


attack on Colonel Firman’s camp at Tweefontein to have 


ms show 





| been one of De Wet’s boldest and most ably executed strokes. 
| Major Williams, in the absence of Colonel Firman, had 
| encamped on the side of a solitary kopje sloping gently to the 
| north and almost sheer to the south. De Wet, after an 


abortive attack on General Dartnell’s column, had concen- 
trated in force in the Langberg, and learning the whereabouts 
column, marched by night to the south 
side of the kopje, scaled the cliffs, much as Joubert had done 
at Majuba, rushed the pickets at 2.a.m. when no attack was 
expected, and shot down the soldiers as they ran out of the 
tents. Lord Kitchener says in his despatch that there was no 
| panic and that all did their best—Lieutenant Hardwick was 
shot while working the pom-pom and Lieutenant Watney while 
heading a charge—but the British force, some four hundred 
strong, mainly composed of Yeomanry, were overwhelmed by 
numbers—the Poers were three to one—and suffered terribly. 
In all nine officers—including Major Williams—and fifty-eight 
men were killed or died of their wounds, fifty were wounded, 

and six officers and two hundred and forty men were taken 
prisoners, but subsequently released. The fire being at close 
quarters, the number of killed actually exceeded the wounded, 
to learn, were well treated by the Boers 
The Imperial Light Horse, hearing of the action, rode up 
from Elands River, miles distant, and at once 
galloped after but the latter had got back with 





who, we are glad 


fourteen 


the Be ers, 


their booty and two guns into the broken country before their 
pursuers came up with them. Ina subsequent despatch Lord 
Kitchener gives the Boer losses as being credibly estimated 


at thirty killedand eighty wounded. The solitary satisfaction 
that can be extracted from this disaster is that the enemy can 
far |] afford to lose eighty than we to lose a 
hundred, or indeed a thousand, men. 


easily 


SS 


Against the Tweefontein disaster, however, distressing as 
| it undoubtedly is, must be placed the incontestable evidence 
| of further attrition furnished during the week. The reduc- 
| tion in the enemy's strength in December amounts to a 


more than a tenth of their whole force, 
and the T%mes correspondent at Pretoria, by no means in- 
clined to indulge in facile optimism, describes the district 
between Pretoria and Johannesburg for miles round as being 
| almost as safe as Piccadilly, while work at the mines has been 
and markets are “booming.” The exten- 
| sion of the blockhouse system steadily progresses, a new line 
from Beaufort West to De Aar, guarding the railway, having 
been completed. Lord Kitchener's weekly summary shows 
that the fighting force of Boers has been diminished by some 
three hundred and thirty killed, wounded, captured, or sur- 
rendered, irrespective of De Wet’s losses. We may add that 
De Wet’s concentration of his forces, though attended by 
unwelcome surprises, nevertheless affords our columns yet 
another chance of striking a combined and decisive blow at 
the guerilla leader. 


thousand, probably 


| stea resumed, 4 


dily 








The quarrel between Chili and Argentina smoulders still. 
The “protocol” which was to settle everytking so 
factorily has been signed, but nothing is settled more than 
before. Both Republics calling out troops, and in 
Buenos Ayres the mob is indignant that there should even be 
negotiations. In Chili the mob is better in hand, and the 


satis- 


are 
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children for refusing to learn prayérs in German, has of course 
ss to waive any claim. Both States | created much excitement in Galicia. In order to avoid 


men regard war with gravity. but we can 


conscri} ption makes 
see no sien of willingness to 





impassioned debate in the Diet, Prince Czartoryski, a leading 








are ced waiti for something, it may be a message | 
from W or it may be Lepanipee of ships and | Member, was asked to utter a protest, which he did 
munitions ; but both careful to keep open pretexts for | in moderate but at the same time decided terms. The 


| national and the humane sentiment had, he said, been out- 
raged at the same time. His speech, however, has given great 
offence in vee and the semi-official North German 
Gazctte declares that itis “an unauthorised and unwarrant- 
mer in the internal 
remarkable utterance, 





quarrel. al c¢: is, of course, unalterable. Chili 
wishes to sweep the Andes out of her path, and Argentina 
suspects that she is ready and able to do it. Chili therefore 


a 


is reluctant to disarm, and Argentina is afraid. 





able interference on the part of a fore 
affairs of Germany.” That is rather a 








The Vienna nt of the Times explains the chief 7 me P , ptoap 
inl ey, + -. | for it seems to in hat no foreigner has a right to com- 
reason which induces the Imperial Government to hesitate in | 40F — hi oo - wings gir, Pri 
: eS f ta} | among his own people upon German affairs. ‘ince 
suspending the Constitution. The Ausgleich, or fundamental | ment mong his own pe pee BpPoR German affairs rince 
| Czartoryski is not a Minister or a diplomatist, or even a 
} 


“arrangement” between Hungary and Austria upon which 
the Dual Monarchy rests, must shortly be renewed, and under 
the law cf 1867 Hungary is not bound to treat with Austria 
>coverned. If, therefore, the 


Member of the Austrian Parliament speaking in his place. 
Yet the same people, including the officials, claim the right 
of condemning the English method of raising armies, and 
publicly stigmatise our free soldiers as “ mercenaries. 
Surely that is a little unjust,as well as unworthy of a race 
proud of the impartiality of its historians. 





unless Austria is con: tit itionall 
Constitution is suspended, the Hungarian Radicals, who desire 
to see the countries united only by the link of the Crown, will 
endeavour to declare Hungary independent. The discussion 
would be as fierce as ina civil war,and the two countries might be 





which is so justly 





The Times of Monday publishes a noteworthy account of 
the financial position of Roumania. The State has, it appears, 
id atly dessins itself, and in 1899 was compelled to make a 
If har; cain with the financiers who supply it, under which it i 
that account is correct—and the correspondent is singula: bound to pay 175,000,009 lei, or £5,125,000, on December 31st, 
well informed—the immediate future in Austria is not | 1904. To meet this debt M. Carp, the Finance Minister, pro- 
promising, the only consolation for the Emperor being that posed heavy additional taxation; but the discontent excited 
ha han seen and survived much worse times. was so great that he fell, and his successor, M. Sturdza, 


embittered beyond the power of statesmen to reconcile them. 





waits, hoping always for some 


ta 


The Emp eror conseque? 
accident which may in luce German and Czech to susp 








their differences sufficiently to allow Parliament to act. 











adopted as an alternative a proposal of severe retrenchment 
The salaries of the army of functionaries, in particular are 
; reduced by a million a year,—a penal provision to which 
| they have submitted. It is hoped, therefore, that as the 





he Paris correspondent of the Times very properly calls 
t of a series— 








attention to the remarkable article—the fir: 
which Colonel Picquart has contributed to the Grande Revue 
for January. In the first instalment of these * Notes on the 
Military Situation”? Colonel Picquart traces the history of | 
the relations between France and Germany since the war of | 
1870-71, showing how mutual anxiety has developed a sort of 


financiers perceive that the Government is in earnest in 
enforcing economy, they will be willing to commute th® 
Treasury bonds for a loan at moderate interest, fail- 
ing which Roumania must sell all her State property, 
including the railways, from which she had hoped for an im- 






race in which each nation endeavours always to maintain ‘of £ t ti It 
ety 17: . “1: “ys portant relief from taxation. | e same r whi 
herself either by armaments or alliances ina military position | POT?! Te : — =. the same story whic 
comes up from all these Balkan Si , Roumania, eieg 


equal to that of ber probable adversaries. In this race, how- 
‘she cannot muster any 





Bulgaria, or Greece,-—they all want civilised armiesiand estab- 


lishments before they are ready for civilised taxation, they 





ever, France has now fallen behind, 
more men or obtain any more money, and will be obliged, if 
; all borrow at high interest, and they are all in straits to avoid 
default. Itis said that in all much money is stolen; but 
though that is true of individuals and p laces, we suspect that 
the main origin of their di ficulties is the expense of an 


Administration too scientific for their condition. Despotism 


the present stress continues, to strengthen her situation solely 





s Germany, with her constantly 
es a reservoir far from being 
icle Col ne »] Piequs rt proposes to 


by her alliances, wher 





incre asing population, ] 





exhausted. In the next ar 
deal with the problem of whether the equilibrium between | ° : 
+ ‘ Ly . s cheap; ‘eaucracy corrected by weak representative 
France and Germany cannot be secured by er er than direct | 1S ‘ heap; bureaucracy co t od y Weak representauve 


bodies is very dear indeed. ine ey would be an 





means,—7.c., by a system of alliances different from that now 
existing. The article serves to remind the world that Colonel 
Picquart, besides being one of the most disinterested, fearless, | * ae 
. . +} sa . . , . cher subpiects, 
and honest of men, is a military critic and historian of quite | MCBET SUMJEC! pore. fn ee 
as) id ‘ ilitv. remindine one r is iSNAassi © a2) 4° + r 5 ° 

exceptional ability, reminding one by his dispassionate temper The new Volunteer Regulations have naturally provoked 
and acute analysis of Captain Mahan. One wonders how by i sles : eee 

hl F ed 1] hi to si hi = | a great deal of comment and criticism in the Press, notably 
nuch longer France can alford to uilow him to sien himself | - ie ‘ ¢ 
much of i n altord to alc Sign AIMSe | in the Daily Telegraph. Our contemporary admits that the 
* Lieutenant-C wn en Réforme,”—7?.c., on half-pay. ie eee raailaisa eee ae in nnk , 

more stringent regulations now put lorward are the logical 


unpaid Administration; but all States outside Great Britain 
shrink from that heavy draft upon the patriotism of their 





we outcome of Mr. Brodrick’s new Army Corps scheme, and 

Almost the only accurate accounts of Chinese opinion | aecord with the view of those e3 perts who set special store by 
which reached the Legations before the murder of the German “quality,” and prefer a sma m bichly traine¢ Fy professional 
Ambassador came from the missionaries in North China, Army to the * Nation in Arms”; and it holds that barrack-yard 
They hear reports not only from their converts, but from the | drill is of itself inadequate to meet the conditions of modern 








ubordinate officials, whom those converts irritate by defying | warfare. But it supports the view of those correspondents 
their authority. The French Bishop, for instance, Dr. | who deprecate the abindonment of those who cannot become 
Ee Ie a NONE fe ae eee eee ~~ = : sii Reaanien ; yy os ” . q 
Favier, distin¢ tly warned M. £ichon, t he Fren h A mbassador, * efficient on the new basis, and favours a scheme by which 
. a a 5 ace ‘ Moa oot ee ES 2) Pe a ie . a r. we 
of what was om ing. The Jvélnische Volkszettung now} a su ipplementary force of marksmen-Volunteers should be 
t ¢ that arecordine Lime 8 ge Te ; = Ae ‘% 
states that, according to the Bishop of South Shantung, the | ene aad and subsidised by the State. The danger of the 
eonle ure mor itteriv hostile al fore t] ay Thay pimp ae ene - a 
people are more bitterly hostile than before the war. They ! new regulations, as it seems to us, is that unless interpreted 
eee l by the “stern vengeance” taken by the Allied | with great tact and elasticity, they may further the bad 
tro ps in the pro ince | of Chih-li. It must be scans ed policy of attempting to turn Volunteers into sham Regulars, 
that in Shantung the bitterness is directed specially against | We want to get “ quality ~ certainly, but we cannot afford to 
Germans, and that Dr. Anzer would therefore make careful | lose those who can shoot and are already two-thirds soldiers. 
M 77°7 . mp > P| roy } 1 ) > aly » ye | ri ve ° ") ral : 
inquiries. ‘The hatred is natural and cannot be helped, for if | For ourselves, we should prefer to see any definite changes in 
Wffared hy j nC ‘ a9 >: . Taatio +f a Vo pay 
suffered humiliation China has a ; but | the organisation of the Volunteer Force postponed for a year, 





ever a proud natior 
we hope the Legations, warned hy experience, are now taking | during which time a thorough investigation of the whole sub- 
some pains to sei themselves informed on the movements of | ject should be made, special consideration bei ng given to the 


Chinese opinion. The next uprising when it comes will be | claims of the Met ropolita un regiments, on now the new con- 
far more terrible and more widely spread than the last. ditions as to camp attendance press most severely 
J 








The “ Wreschen incident,” that is, the punishment of Polish The appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into 
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om ete nS NONSENSE - - 








across the desert to Murzuk, some six hundred miles south of 
tion into | Tripoli, describes howin the dried-up torrent-beds great patches 
available resources and rate of exhaustion, prescribe inquiries | of | rilliantly coloured flowers were found of the “everlasting ” 
into “the effect of our exports of coal on the home supply, | variety; while on the road to Murzuk he crossed the Jibil 
and the time for which that supply, especially of the more Soda or Black Mountains, consisting of great slabs of perfectly 
valuable kinds of coal, will probably be available to British | black stone, and passed through a petrified forest, the trees 
consumers, including the Royal Na 


the coal supplies of the United Kingdom was announced on 


Monday. The terms of reference, besides investi 








v 





y, at a cost which would | in which varied in circumference from 7 ft. to a few inches. 
not be detrimental to the general welfare.’ The Commission | “ Every branch was lying prone, and this, together with the 
is also empowered to inquire into the possibility « t 
reduction in that cost by cheaper transport, e 


dL 


resence of marine shells, showed that this part of the Gre: 


1 
! Sahara had at one time been submerged.’ These valuab 


} i 
nor ceca tS 
nore economical j ¢ l 


working, or “through a change in the customary term and | observations were not achieved without great discomforts, 





provisions of mineral leases,’ and, further, to ascertain | privations, and dangers while traversing the desert,—once 
“whether the mining industry of this country, under exist- | the horses stampeded in a dust-storm in mid-desert, and 
ing conditions, is maintaining its competitive power with the | were not recovered for two days; at another time the escort 
coalfields of other countries.” The Commission, which has | mutinied; while at Murzuk Mr. Dodson and his party were 
the Right Hon. W. L. Jackson, M.P., chairman of the Great | imprisoned for five days. Mr. Dodson is evidently of the 
Northern Railway, as chairman, is fully representative of the | stuff of which the true explorer is made. It was originally 
colliery owners, coal exporters, | intended that the limit of the expedition should be Sokna, 
miners, railway companies—and is not less strong on the | anda less adventurous leader would have turned back from 
scientific side. Just thirty years have elapsed since the last ' thence; but as the results then attained had not been all 
a and in | that could be wished from the naturalist’s standpoint, Mr. 
on of the Coal-tax, the immense | Dodson resolved to push on to Murzuk, some three hundred 
stress of competition, and the | miles south, and was rewarded by the sight of the petrified 





various interests concerned 


Royal Commission on the » subject issued its 


view of the recent impo 





incre: of the output 





*S 
rcreased importance attaching to naval P ywer—of which, as | forest, the Black Mountains, and other wonders. 
Sir Andrew Clarke observes in the Nineteenth Century, coal 











is the breath of life—it cannot be alleced that the inquiry is | +h Went ner ge — revives: the ad question 
untimely or uncalled fee. wit | as to the name of the English Royal house, asking whether 
aa _— it really ought to be changed with the accession of a 

The Revenue Returns for the past or third quarter of the ( oburg Prince. The Almanach de Gotha changes it, 
veay ending March 3 1902, were issued on Tuesday. The ie it is certain that the aang is in accordance with 
tal amount paid into the Exchequer was £33,071,628, show- | English custom since the ( onquest. Though the line of 
ing an advance of £3,596,659 on the three months ended | 04" Sovereigns has been unbroken since the Conquest, and 


Ss a rete : , . , |indeed since Cerdic, it has been the custom to eall each 
December 31st, 1900. This brings the total revenue for the } a Sa ae ‘ ; 
‘ . jong | dynasty by the family name of the man who married into it, 

. i , |that name in one memorable instance, that of the Tudors 
to be collected during the current quarter to make up the | ~ % 3 sich : ; ae ae i dors, 
not being even Royal. The far more dignified French 





current financial year up to £8 





wractice of naming the dynasty from the country has never 
Re een adopted here, and cannot be adopted now. If the 
Exei | Sovereign were called Edward of England we should have 
| Scotland and Ireland in arms, and a House of the United 
| King lom would suggest false history. We are, therefore, 
| according to our historic practice, living under the House of 


Income-tax, only 








estimated revenue of £142,455,000, and of this £23.550,000 is 
. > 1 
still to be obtained fr | 
lin. Turning to the in 

: 


already been paid an 
cuarter, we find that Customs contributed £2,006,900, 
£40,000, Estate-duty £1,550,000, and Income-tax £470,0V0. 


On the other hand, Stamps show a deere pri £160,000, 




















bringing up the total decrease for the nine months to £190,000, 
although the estimate allowed for £175,000 increase. Of the | Joburg ee See ee 
estimated increase of £6,880,000 on Income-tax, nearly one-| Mr. Mallock’s adhesion to the Baconian theory has set the 
half his al realised, and there seems to be no | tide of controversy flowing briskly in the columns of the 
reason to t the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s | Times. We have no intention of emulating the hospitality of 
expectations in ‘d to the yield of the new taxes will be | our contemporary, but may permit ourselves one observation 
falsified. } on the correspondence so far as it has gone. The fault of 
Led ee ae | most ciphers is that they prove so little, but that two-edged 
The Times in 2 leader upon English captains of labour weapon, the biliteral cipher, as wielded by Mrs. Gallup 
makes a valuable suggestion. The writer desires to combine proves a great deal too much. It has shown, in the passage 
1 steady minimum of fair wages for regular work with the quoted with enthusiasm by Mr. Mallock, that Bacon in his 
inducements to extra work and the display of inventive power a eret autobiography modelled his prose style on the pseudo- 
which Trade-Unions are supposed to deprecate. He rejects ighteenth-century English of the American novelist. Mr. 


Mr. Livesey’s plan of profit-sharing as one w hich suits only re he has further demonstrated that in bie translation of 
undertakings like gasworks, where profit is guaranteed by | Homer, Bacon “ cribbed” freely from Pope; and finally, Pro- 
le gal monopoly; and would prefer a system much favoured fessor Skeat has pointed out that whereas one of the cipher 

America, of premiums for special energy or cleverness. | sentences runs, “ Look at the Headings of the Comedies,” the 
Enelish employers shrink from this system, we fancy, not | word “heading” was not used in this sense before the nine- 


only heeause it requires great care and watchfulness, but out 





teenth century. At this rate, we need not he surprised to 
of a shy dread of the charge of favouritism. In all depart- | find Mr. Kipling’s ** Kim” bodily embedded in the text of 
ments—the Army, the regular Civil Service, and ier .cq—— | 





some Elizabethan folio. 





premiums, and promotion. 


] 


they are too chary of praise | 
Their only notion of a bonus is a grant at the end of the | 
| 


A philanthropist, who wishes his name concealed, has 
placed £200,000 in the hands of the King to be used for the 
prevention and alleviation of pulmonary disease. His 
rdered that it shall be used for the 
ital of a hundred beds, 


year, regulated, not by capacity or service, but by the scale 





pay already en] hy the beneficiaries. The result is 





eae » 
’ 1 ajesty has according 
a conviction t one’s very best does not pay, and | Majesty has accord) 


| 
, 1 | 1? 
that good work always means work up to an average, settled, 





foundation and maintenance of a hos 
where patients afilicted with tuberculosis may be treated 
according to the newest and best lights of science. Thatis a 


of course, by the work of the majority. They thus lose 


wilfully the benefit of 


the love for “a chance” which lies so 
deep in the national character. 


large gift well applied, and we hope that it will be the 






precursor of many more. English millionaires do not behave 

i . 

3 4 . - ° ‘ell j his respect,—far worse, for instance, than their 

Router’s representative has interviewed Mr. Dodson, a} We4% 1 ae Sag Miibatig Petes aan ee 
‘ } American rivals, who have this year spent £25,000,000 on the 





Enelishman who has just returned after uw five mont! 


c T 1° nm 


journey in the hitherto forbidden Hinterland of Tripoli. The 





1 ¢ Te ll i oo } } 
endowment ot universities, colleges, libraries, and art schools. 


‘entifi It is thoroughly discreditable to us that Oxford and Cams 
entifie pr 





expedition had been org ranised for: 


rich in results other than those directly appealing to the natu- 





b co should lack the million apiece now required for their 
ridg It i 
complete equipment. 





ralist. Such, for example, was the discovery of a fine Roman 
ra 


reservoir still in use beyond Sofejin, and extensive Roman 
buildings at the Bonjem oasis. Mr. Dodson. who penetrated 


Bank Rate, +e cent. 


New Consols (2?) were on Friday 944, 
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rr 
of the following matters little. A regiment with only 
4 hy YO 7 r v : 4 ers a - [4 C v 1) 
E ve s officers is a very good regiment when the object is to raise 

TOPICS OF THE DAY ffi y good reg hen the object is t 
ee anew army; the success of the Peelites showed us that, 


LORD ROSEBERY’S PARTIAL SUCCESS. 

ORD ROSEBERY has not yet succeeded in inducing 

the Radical wing of the Liberal party to accept his 
leadership. They tried at first, it is true, to read into his 
speech at Chesterfield meanings which they could tolerate, 
and, partly out of a new-born hopefulness natural to a 
party in extreme depression, partly out of mere audacity, 
to create the impression that Lord Rosebery had accepted 
the leadership of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, and that 
that vacillating se ge had in the goodness of his heart 
pardoned in his rival some previous aberrations. He 
would even mua Lord Rosebery’s view that the war 
was both just and unavoidable. ‘The audacious device 
failed. It is not necessary to believe one word of the 
carefully invented stories about negotiations, and inter- 
views, and letters between Lord Rosebery and Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman to perceive that the followers of the 
Relae. whose voice is much more important than his own, 
have repented of their hasty acceptance of the Chesterfield 
speech, and are determined to reject Lord Rosebery even 
if in so sparial they should forfeit their last remaining 
hopes of a return to power. They proclaim in tones ever 
growing more shrill their devotion to their “ only leader, 
Sir Henry, who, they believe, has at length jumped down 
from his fence among them; and one of their organs, the 
Daily News, which usually reveals their feelings, if not 
their minds, openly writes Lord Rosebery out of the party. 
He is to continue ploughing his lonely furrow, or, if he 
likes, to join the Unionists and direct their foreign policy. 
A temper of that kind is unusual in English politics, 
though we see something like it in the attitude of those 
English Prohibitionists who would rather that drinking 
went on as at present than that remedial measures should 
be accompanied by compensation to publicans. They are 
consumed for a tim » by an inner rage which 
all consider: 
interest, one they will poe hi 


itions eit] 
arken. 


Nevertheless, if Lord Rosebery will stick to his policy 
and to his work—and our inner doubt refers only to the 
latter—he will, we conceive, succeed in his great task of 
building up a strong and useful Opposition. That, it 
must be remembered, is the business before him, and not 
the formation of a Government. No new Government is 
as yet wanted or is possible. The Government is doing 
its work, if not with complete success in South Africa, vet 
upon strong and well-defined lines, and with a good 
is supported in both Houses by 


prospect of success; it 
and outside the Houses by the 


irresistible battal 








ions, 


public belief that it is the only Government which fuliy 
shares the determination of the people that British rule 


direct, throughout 
resivned, or by 


shall henceforward be supreme, and 
South Africa. Even if Lord Salisbury 
some unexpected concurrence of ¢ shances were beaten in 
the Commons, reconstruction would have to be tried before 
the Unionists would consent to sea the reins placed in 
Lord Rosebery’s hands. They will not break with tho 
Conservatives; and the Conservatives, who form a solid 
block outside as would insist 


well as inside Parliament, 
on the experiment. wholly unexpected 


J iless the 


! 
occurs, there is a long interval to be struggled through 
between him and power. Still, he has produced a deep 


impression ; he has propos ed a plan which, though we 
cannot approve it, is a plan, nd not an adumbration of 
vacue ideas ; and by able reeds persistent criticism, by clear 
and constant showing that it is i methods and not 
the ends of the Government with which they quarrel, 

| lave within their own ranks 


and by ore ence that they 
bd i e . ca fait TAY ap 
men as able as their adversaries, he and his followers may 


) 

ii 
1 
A 


build up the strong Oppositio n that the country needs. 
Of course, in building it thev will find the obstacle that 


fear of them will of elf make the Government more 
efficient, will silence murmurs, 
of the majority, every convert who departs leaving his 
eomrades more united and more bitter; but that is the 
obstacle encountered, and in the end overcome, by every 
Opposition. Lord Rosebery’s following will be numerous 
even at first, for the Radicals and [Irishmen who reject 
him must still vote with him 


answer for it to their constituencies; and in truth the extent 


against Government or 





overwhelms | 
: of their great object or their party | 


| Chamberlain ; 
| j ss 
| Which we grant most heartily, 


| and we do not suppose that the most sanguine of Inperialist 


Liberals hopes to win without a Dissolution, during 
which the electors will not reckon up heads, but minds 
and programmes. Intermediately the natural play of our 
Constitution will be restored, and nothing will be allowed 


to drift beciuse there is no one able effective ly to con- 
demn, or crit cise, or advise. In this Parliament those 
who were willing were so out of touch with the 


people that their breath was wasted, while those who 
agreed with the people left the Government to carry out 
the popular will as it best could. There has been much 
dereliction of duty on the part of some of the 
Liberals, due, no doubt, in part to accident, and im par: 
hopelessness, and that, as we read the symptoms, is about 
to end. 

But, some politicians are saying, the is not of 
this long contention, but of the formation of a Coalition 
Ministry with Lord Rosebery at its head. Well, far be it 
from us to despise coalitions, for a coalition under another 
name saved Ireland to the United Kingdom, and embedded 
in the minds of the people the idea of a sane Imperialism. 
We can, too, conceive of many cases in which nothing 
but a coalition could enable the King’s Government, when 
difficulties or an equality of 
jarring parties, to go on. In the present instance, how- 
ever, we hardly see the force which is to effect such 
coalition, or the motive with which it will be sought. <A 
majority of the Cabinet is not shrinking from the war, or 
requiring to be replaced by men who believe in ils prose- 
We are told that the motive would be “efficiency,” 
which Lord Rosebery has made his watchword; but eii- 
ciency in what? We must beware of phrases. Suppose 
Lord Rosebery and five of his ablest followers introduced 
into the Cabinet, what increased efficiency would they 
bring? They could not prosecute the war more zealously, 
or find a general more ‘trusted , or be more successful in 
resisting foreign interference. If the idea is a more 
efficient remodelling of the Army, where is Lord Rose- 
bery’s man? A writer in the Fortnightly Review, who is 
exceedingly in earnest, says the man would be Mr. 
but granting Mr. Chamberlain’s efficiency, 
he is in the Government 


best 


to 


+ 
pect 


pros} i 


arrested by unforeseer 


cution. 


| now, and could be made War Minister, if that is to be the 


would name his own 


and will rebrace the ranks | 


| ZO OD aS We 


end sought, as easily through reconstruction as through a 
coalition. The force required to effect such a change will 
hardly come from the people, unless, indeed, they were to 
summon Lord Rosebery by acclaim, in which event he 
Ministry, and coalesce with no one, 
least of all, perhaps, with the old Conservatives, whose 
indignation at his Chesterfield speech expressed 
through the Standard with so amusing a burst of wrath. 
The personal intervention of the King which “ Calchas ” 
demands would, even if possible, set a very dangerous 
precedent, and might evoke among the electors a spirit of 
criticism and resistance which would weaken Government 
qui Government far more than the protraction of the war 
has done. ‘The only possible Dictator in this country is a 
Minister 6 by Parliament and trusted by the 
country, and if we have not got one now, which is a 
fact apparent on the face of things, we must wait till he 
appears. We fear, in fact, that for the present we must 
are, with only such improvement as we shall 
obtain from the presence of a strong and vigilant Opposi- 
tion, instead of an Opposition consisting of languid and 
dispirited eroupes connected by no link except a discredited 
name. Lord Rosebery says he can cive us that, and if he 
will consent to endure slavery for a Session we do not 
doubt he can. Our doubt is his endurance. 


Was 





THE ISOLATION OF GERMANY. 

Cc INTINENTAL pub licists in their more acrid mpods 

/ arefond of dwelling on the “isolation” of Great 
ea not only not an ally but 
Her supercilious selfishness 
has, they say, affronted mankind, and all men would 
welcome news of her fall as a great relief. We could, we 
think, show that this opinion 18 a gross exaggeration of a 
temporary situation; but just now we wish rather to 
point out that most of the Continental diatribes appl 


Britain, who, they assert, 


not a friend in the world. 
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equally to another State. Germany is not exactly isolate 
because her Emperor can for the present, and for on 
spec cific purpose, rely upon the millions of 
soldiers; but outside Vienna 





” 
rial 
Berlin is certainly not for th 

moment rich in friends. Granting that her E smpe ror has 
always maintained towards all Powers a most “ correct 

attitude, her people have recently so managed their “ out- 
bursts of opinion ”’as to alienate, if not to enrage, a majority 
of mankind. 


Aust 


e 


Even the Austrians, indeed, are fretting 
under the provocations of Pan-German oratory and the 
selfish tariffs demanded by the Agrarians, and an 


important section of the governing classes found eager 
hopes upon an heir who they Ustak—probably on in- 
ps grounds—will be hostile to Italy, and at all 
events exceedin: sly cool towards his Northern neighbour. 


The alliance, in fact, with Austria is not endangered, 


the people complaining of his severity alike in war and in 
| civil governn rent, so that it is quite possible, if ever the 
| war of vengeance” which we see some of the higher 
missionary in China fear does break out, the 
Germans may be its first victims. Germany, in truth, 
would for the moment, but for her hold on tria, stand 
isolated in the world. Her tone of half-hidden menace 
irritates nations at least as much as British 


eye 
supercliousness. 


lerzy 
Ss 
4 us 


4A 


the 


We by no means desire 
position. 
with Aus 

| effective 


to exaggerate the effects of this 
Germany quite suffices to herself, and while united 
stria constitutes one of the greatest and most 
Powers in _ world. The Governments of 
| Europe are not hostile to her, and popular dislike, or even 
enmity, does not often affect or deflect the great current 
of affairs. Europe is governed more than ever by states- 


: cach betignc: “aie Ares se Searcely anv procress | s ’ 

but — ve = Aust agg? sa pose hap ly any prosress | men and Princes, both of whom are guided rather by the 
as bee ade towar sonciliation of France ; f gp So : 

~~ oa mae ‘i; “a = eee q ‘al _ interests of their countries than by any momentary 
sd oO » ANIA g -O twWwpAaAy ymans a1 re. . See - + : : 

whi e the ancient dislike between Germans an mlavs, 2 | ctorms of opinion. Besides, those dislikes are evanescent. 

dishike springing from an incurable difference in tempera- 


ment and ideals, has been strongly accentuated by the 
struggle in Bohemia, by the economic proposals, and by the 
all Poles are secret enemies, and 
driven out of the ancient Polish 
The “ Wreschen incident,” say all 
shows German race-hatred as well as martinetism. 
The “‘wire” may still exist between Potsdam and 
Winter Palace, but the German and Russian peoples 
fire at each other. sh 


1 
ot 
Hat 


or 


coarse declarations t 
must be i ought 
provinces of Pr 
Slavs, 


“4 
oul 


$sla. 


spitting The English people, again, 
have been driven into a temper, which is not, indeed, 
et ly menacing, but which is widely different from that 

vhich th ey mat uifested during the war of Germany with 
ody ‘hen they were as a nation heartily cordial to 
the Germans; but the Kriiger telegram, the noisy trade 


the 


bi AS 


at > {fy 4 
CCuls dallOd 


rivalry which seems directed against us alone, 
as to what will happen when the new German Fl 
the interference on the Yangtse-Niang, and above all, the 
ready and willing belief given to the disgraceful falsehoods 





about British atrocities in South Africa, have made our 
masses doubt whether the true enemy to be feared is no 
Germany instead of Russia. A Russian alliance, con- 
oo for so many years impossible, has become an idea 


the 


popular with men who would not even understand 
arguments in favour of it now appearing in tl 


A 
) 


Review, and the first reason f ia change has been the new 
suspicion as . the secret German temper towards English- 


men. The change is the more noteworthy and the more 
formidabl s hens use there is a tie of ki si betws n the 
countries very patent to the educated, and cousins when 
provoked to | hatred by a serics of wrongs are apt to h 
hard. 

The suspi ha on born also aci the Atlant 


We do not all that the American newspapers and 


believe 














the makers of telegr aphic bulletins say about the danger of 
collision betw eon the § ates and Germany over the Venezuela 
ident, for we do not believe that the sailors of eith 

Power will fire without orders, and feel sure that th 
orders will not be given; but the instant spread - 
dangerous rumour in America shows the trend of pop 

o nN? r 4 * 4 4 al 7 4 

irae sou me OL a eoalition ¢ the Continent 


Ameri the um sigh denunciations of the 


rainst 





Ni 


mroe doctrine, ‘tie \ 


‘sib le desire of the German Colonial 
party to obtain some wide territory in which her emigrants 
may develop a “Greater Germany,” have begotten in the 
pm eas mind a suspicion that one day the two nations 
may be forced, ita ver unwillingly, into an attitude of | 


It “a not a mere fancy of the “ Yellow 
1 lan guage of the Agrarians, who think 
America wil af ruin them, is published all over America ; 
and Captain Mahan, gravest of reasoners, having to point 
to possible violate $ Monroe principle, at on 
points to Germany, affirming that if ever Holland enter 
the Empire, Duteh Guiana must be surrendered. The 
Union could not tolerate the fall of Curacoa into German 


hostil ity. 


Proac r 
Press. The excites 


avowed 


19 
iG 


of the 


hands. There is scarcely an American who does not 
believe that the Germans endeavoured to save Manila, and 
were anny foil od through the resolution, involving in one 


instance an ultimatum, of 
fact, i in ag United States 


asan Empire which Bs 


Adiniral Dewey. There is, 
dislike and dread of Germ: 
all the more remarkable bee "AUE 


in 


ray 
a 
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there, asin E nola » individual German is well-known 
a recall ] lias oo > Ph , 
and regarded, as a rule, with kind]; appreciation. Even 


in China the dislike of the German is quite exceptional, 





are | 


Nat ional | 


Napoleon ILL, by his alliance with us against Russia, by his 
| chivalric behaviour during the Indian Mutiny, and by his 
favour for Free-trade, in ten years nearly cured in England a 
dislike which had lasted centuries, and which was believed 
| by men who are still alive to be inherent in the nature and 
| history of the two peoples. Events may bring about alliances 
which seem now improbable, and allied peoples soon obtain 
a clear perception, if not of each other's virt ues, at least of 
the ees ae which may be made for each other’s faults. 
| But we would ask our German friends to reflect, in view of 
these facts, whether there may not be something in them- 











| selves as well as in us which causes and justifies dis- 
| approval, and v r they are wise in creating a 
| dislike in a friend|y m for the mere pleasure of 
| indulging spite. Grant that the spite is excusable, still 
5 | enemies »to get along in society without eternally 
| slander another, or pouring out insults which, 
| except as ah er ape to battle, are waste of breath. 
Beg. suyy stead ¢ f accusing us of all the crimes under 
| the sun, they take the trouble to inquire whether we are 
| anything ie dinecmthe people whose disagreeableness 
is greatly accentuated by our continuous prosperity. They 


would find that, if they investigate, to be 
itruth; and finding _ tht re 
| 


d 
agreeable people, even if they ar 


very near the 
further that dis- 
e rich, have a right to 


an G 
1t, ect 

















| live unslandered. If ney they themselves, who clearly are 
not without enemies in the world, may find some day that 
they also may have to endure unmerited sufferings from a 
poisoned opinis ; 
| COMBATANT NON-COMBATANTS. 
7 al IMBATANT non-combatants” is a paradoxical 
Xx phrase to | sul but nothing less than a 
| staring contradiction will describe the case of those who 
accept all the dangers of war without always enjoving the 
nea honours which recomp and the genuine incen- 
tives which influence, those who are outwardly recognised 
as combatants. Th many lusses of non- combati unts in 
South Africa whose « iy lite 1s scares yd uishable, ex- 
cept in th | ption of it, from that of the ordinarv 
| combatant i [here are civilian engine-drivers and 
| ouards: civilian doctors and bearers and orderlies : and, in 
la shiehtly different class, ther » the officers of the Army 
Medical Corps and the Army Service Corps. The hte of 
such men calls in certain instances for more endurance and 
courage than are demanded of the ordinary soldier It 
alwavs was, and always will harder to bear a blow 
when vou are not allowed to hit directly back. We pro- 
ese iy te little justice to the case of combatant 


: 
ynbatants,—to lar as poss ble, the dis- 








| non-ci pan ; 
| crepaney between the practice of these men’s lives and the 
official description of it. To stat ihe ease in a slightly 
i fuller way, we ma iv that when a man is called upon 
Lo 7% 48 a §S idier. nek yet 1 never thought ot or 
| } a a soidiel he really being deprived of the 

rongest of all the merely mundane motives which sway 
the soldier's mind We remember that Mr. Churchill 
eave an aceount of a civilian engine-driver who was 

yunded in the wreck of the armoured train at Frere, 
and here, ready to one’s hand, is a vivid enough presen- 
tation of the sense of this deprivation. We are to 
| imagine that the train has just been thrown off the line 
‘by the Boers, that the shells are crashing about te 
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engine, and that at this uncomfortable moment the 
civilian driver remembers that he is no soldier, and 


deplores the want of foresight which brought him—him, 





the domestic man, the trained « wc of the arts of 
peace—into this unne essarily heroic situation. “ He was 
a Civilian,’ writes Mr. Chur hill. phcrmenrr en the man’s 


he was paid for? To 
He would not stay 
man, 1 


ae shts. ‘* What did ti 
be killed by bombshell: 

another minute.” Nevertl 
by the wound and his face covered with 
and eventua saved the engine. 


iey think 
he. 


1eless this 





Not 
his mind dazed 
blood, was induced 


“When I 


to stay, 


told this man,” goes on Mr Churchill, *thatif he con- 
tinued to stay at his post he would be mentioned for 
nies cage rallantry “ia action, he pulled himself 
together, 1 1 the blood off his face, climbed back into 


ind thereafter, during the one-sided 
bravely and faithfully, 
ur and repute in the human breast. 
man’s motive may be— 


the cab of hi 118 ee 
combat, did his duty 
is the desire for hono 
We do not ly care what a 
even the lowest motive of the soldieris not despicable—so 
long as he does ‘his duty bravely and faithfully,” as this 
man did. Even in so high an occupation as the preaching 
of Christianity Paul was content to disregard the 
motives of preachers. ‘What then?” one might say in 
imitation of him. ‘‘ Notwithstanding every way, whether 
in pretence or in ity is done.” We hope that to 
those who are not but by whom “duty is done” 

while risks are taken, we may be allowed, without offence, 
to apply the phrase — :tant non-combatants,” which is 
intelligible in sense, even if it be literally accurate. 
The use of the hc necessarily involves the possibility of 
the inversion, “ non-c ombatar 14 combat ants.” That would 
mean soldiers who s ‘hting. We hope that the 
inversion need never p cht to exist. 
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rove its 
The last mail frou 1 South Africa has brought a remark- 
able instance of the non-combatants. Por 
proving a case there is nothing like the old-fashioned plan 
So we shall give the narrative in 
in which it is ania On 
held at De <Aar the pur- 
two men emp ployed by the 


Henry Settle, who cave 


services of 


of producing evidence. 
the words of the letter 
December 5th a parade wi 
pose of presenting watches tu 
Cape Government Railways. 
the watches, said: 

‘“‘T have ordered oe parade to do honour to two brave men, 

Engine-Driver W. Johnson and Fireman Rabolini, who behaved 
the mselves in such a manly and courageous spirit when their 
train was held up by the Boers at Ganna Siding at 2 am.on 
July 21st,1901. ‘They are not soldiers, but on that morning they 
did work of which any soldier may justly be proud. The 
circumstances were as follows :—On that morning all went well 
until the arrival of the train at Ganna Siding. After passing 
through the Siding the engine struck something and rolled very 
badly. Driver Johnson heard rifle fire, and thinking it was from 
the Boers, he put on extra steam torun through. <After going 
50 yards the vacuum gave out and stopped the train. son 


for 


John 


jumped down and ran to warn the troops in the train, and also | 


the guard, that the Boe + were about. The Boers rushed at the 
driverand guard and made them prisoners, threatening to shoot 
them if they moved. ‘I'he troops then opened fire, and the Boers 
ran away from that point. Johnson crept along to his engine, but 

und the fire too heavy; he then went into a sluit, ers wwled along 
on bis stomach, suddenly jumped up and rushed to his engine. 
All this time he was under fire. When he reached his engine 
he was again made prisoner, Scheepers being present. The latter 
ordered him to uncouple his engine, go full steam ahead, and 
then jump off, leaving the engine to steam into Kron River by 
it-elt. thi is he refused to do, and Scheepers threatened to shoot 
him. He told Scheepers that such an act would mean killing 
innocent people should the engine come in contact with another 
train. He also told him that the engine could not be moved as 
it was full of water. This was entirely due to the presence of 
mind of Fireman Rabolini, who had turned on the injector with 
that object Scheepers would not believe him, and he was taken 
on the veld and two guards placed over him. He was there till 
when he crept away, and seeing an armoured train 
coming along, he ran and warned them where the Boers were and 
told them to ‘let the Boers have it.’ He then got on the 
armoured train himself, and took a rifle and did his best with the 
other soldiers.” 


4 Ts 


330 a.w., 


The organisation the 


of South African railways has 
been rightly praised. What was achieved (particularly in 
Natal) on a single line was quite extraordinary; but it 
need scarcely be said that no amount of brains in a head 
office could have kept the services efficient if the undis- 
tinguished units had not taken all the risks cheerfully. 
To fight “as though on parade” 1s held to be the climax 
of the soldier. To drive an engine when 


] : 
cooiness 1n 


excursion train in the piping times of peace,—may not this 
be allowed to be the corresponding climax in the life of 
the combatant non- combatant who happens to be a railway- 
man? Jt must not be supposed, however, that all the 
railwavmen in the military service are civilians; we have 
mentioned the civilians first because, in accordance with 
the principle we laid down at the beginning, their services 
are the more valuable in the same degree that their incen- 
tives to be heroic are less. There are many Reservists 
who now work on the railways, and one of the most, 
diverting memories of the war is of that morning when 

Colonel Giroward paraded his sappers in Jcluanelben 
Station, and in the presence of the officials of the Nether. 


lands Railway, who were there for the express purpose 
of laughing at the expected fiasco, handed the trains 
into the charge of competent men. For two days 
the Netherlands officials had smiled gleefully and 
agen to offer their services. What could the British 


do without them? A good deal, as they eventually 
unders tood, when man after man explained from his 
place in the ranks to Colonel Girouard what employment, 
Pe had had on an English sensi —this man as a driver 
on the Great Western, that man as a fireman on the Great 
HMastern, another as a guard on ‘the London and South- 
Western. Nor must railwaymen monopolise the praise 
There were the volunteer bearer-companies, chiefly made 
up of refugee s from the Dutch Republics. Dressed in clothes 
generally the most unsuitable fort he purpose with which mis- 
fortune could have abd wpe d them, they presented themselves 
at the front to undertake the equivalent of active service. 
Happily the quality of heroism is not to be measured by 
the kin d of clothes a man wears, nor need men labour 
quite in vain against the ridiculous disadvantage imposed 
upon them by a nickname of such sinister associations as 
that of Body-snatchers.” If clothes and nicknames 
are no hindrance, colour is not either, for it would be as 
would be unfaithful to facts not to say 
were more courageous, more painstaking, 
and hungry, than the 





sy The 


un¢racious as it 
that few bearers 
less _— ental even when sore 
Indians 

‘s there is fortunately less 
need to be expansive. In the whole range of military 
affairs there surely can be no finer conception than that of 
the man whose duty it is to risk his own life for others 
while harming no one. According to the principle which 


On the services of Army doctor 
f) 


we have expressed, this conception is so MG that we 
must always regret the successful demand made by Army 
doctors for combatant rank. This demand, juc lged by the 


ory of their profession, was fundamentally unsound. 

inclined to have more admiration for 
plain Doctor, or Mr. So-and-so, who risks his life in action, 
than for Colonel So-and-so, whose rank appears compara- 


wholet he 
We ave incorrigibly 


tively unimpressive when his medical duties lead him inci- 
dentally to attend the ladies of the regiment. No doubt 
this is a judgment by ideals. The Army doctors them- 


combatant rank has 


, who eee to know, say that 
position 


made their authority more respected, and their 
consequently easier and more dignified. In any we 
any means exclude them on account of their 
the number of combatant non-combatants 
we contemplate with gratitude. 


sely es 


case, 
shall not by 
titles from 


whose services 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON COAL SUPPLIES. 
: io questions referred to the last Royal Commission 
on the coal supplies of the United Kingdom were by 

no means so wide and complex as those on which the 
Commission just appointed is invited to pronounce. Yet 
the former body occupied some five years in producing a 
Report which was markedly inconclusive. In view of these 
facts there is at the first blush, it must be confessed, a dis- 
tinctly humorous quality in the suggestion of the Morning 
Post that the new Commission “may owe its origin to a 
desire to familiarise those concerned with the probability 
of further taxation.” If the coal owners, exporters, and 
miners should not be otherwise prepared to accept with 
due meekness any fresh impost which the Chancellor 
the Exchequer may deem it his duty to lay upon 
export of next April, it is hardly likely 
investigation carried on in the interval, even 
and representative a body of Com- 


the coa 
that any 
by so weighty 





ou as though you were driving an 


De Wet is waiting for 3 





missioners as that over which Mr. W. L. Jackson is 
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to preside, will supply them with the necessar | it would be boundless, and our 
: lectual and moral discipline. But however that y be, | linary coal supplies would only be still 
' the inquiry itself is one full of interest, and even of | called r our households, possibly, and for our 
fascination,—the more so from the large element of specu- | mercantile marine. But that is so vast, and at present so 
J lation which will inevitably enter into it. How much] mere, a speculation that a sober bo ly like a Royal 
workable coal is there in the United Kingdom? At what | Commission can hardly be expected to give it much, if 
: rate may it be expected to be exhausted, * having regard | any, attention. The} ‘will have, doubtless, something to 
to possible economies in use, by the substitution of other | say as to petroleum as an alternative fuel. It is certainly 

) fuel, or the adoption of other kinds of power”? How do] one which has many advantages, in respect, for ¢ example, 
the exports of coal affect the home supply, “and the time | of portability and cleanliness, and the recent discovery in 
for which that supply, especially of the fae valuable kinds | Texas of petroleum springs alleged to be of immense 
of coal, will probably be available to sh , | capacity, within easy reach of the sea, has s emed to bring 
including the Roval Navy, at a cost oi W | its extended employment for locomotive, if not other 

7 detrimental to the general welfare”? What p ae ial, purposes well within the range of possibility 
again, are there of a reduction in the cost of i even in En eget where for some time this fuel has been 
: upplies by cheaper transport, or by improved methods of | i of one of the principal railways. 
working and appliances at collieries, or t wh a chang | PI so far as petroleum came into general use on 

in the customary term and provisions ef mineral le - | steamers and railway engines, to say nothing of factories, 

And , finally, is the — industry of thi ntry, as | there would be a very sensible economy of our coal 

things are, “maintaining its competi power with the | supplies,—much more so then, for the time, might be at 

coalfields of other eeeowes A ag | all weleomed by our coal-owners. 

Such are the questions on which the new Commissioners | We may fairly assume that the Royal Commission will 

, are called to enlighten their fellow-countryme: he last | go thoroughly mto the most interesting question of the 
is framed, as wi ( v | bearing on the total consumption of coal of what are, or 

distinet from, not hat h ires | promise to be, important economies in its us Such, on 

. most of the others » British mining | a great s ile, ar arrangements ] istribution of 
trv “ maintains r with coal- | electrical pov nutacturing pu from a few 

ds of other cour at some time | centres over exte sareas. ‘The improvement which this 

or other, if n t of the hoime | system must secure in the amenities of the manufacturing 

ipplies, and the more rapid, always, must | » rate of | districts bv the abolition of vast numbers of smoking factory 

exhaustion. This is, howe me t yuestion of | chimney a delightful subject for contemplation. But 

interest on which a Roya! Commission may be expected to | also, we apprehend, the burning of any given amount of 

report, having regard to the outeries raised last spring as | coal at reat electrical generating e ntre will produce a 

to the impending ruin of ihe Mi othcah rian, Durham, and | larger amount of effective energy at the works connected 

| South Wales coal trade by the operation of a shilling a ton | with it than would have been produced by the burning of that 

: export duty. And if isa juestion on which a gi Up t of coal distributed among their boiler furnaces. 

ae ctical me n of first ilicence should have no di it would appear that an important economy of coal 

‘ulty Im arriving ¥ a moderate time at a cl ‘cured by the establishment. of centres for th e supply 

ook docs ied conclusion. In the case of most of the other | o gas invented by Dr. Ludwig Mond, for purposes of 

questions, as we have said, an el nt « peculation | heating and power. Moreover, seeing that thisastonishingly 

attaches to the yOiems ss to the Comm loners | cheap agent -to be ld, so I was assured, at 

ft may be thou indeed, that the question of the | 2d. per thousand feet—is manufactured from quite 

amount of workable coal lying under th il of these | inferior kinds of coal, the development of its use seems to 

islands is capable, through calculations based on geological | promise a substantial saving not only of coal generally, 

data, with the furt!] checkings and verifications which | but in particular of the superior kin: ds hitherto re quired 

have been st operations since the last | for the production of gas, in so far as it is used for the pro- 

Roval Comn ty years ago, of tolerably | duction of power and heat. The public cannot fail to gain 

exact detern nati AY der this head, however, | from the reciprocal — whieh great undertakings such 

there is the very appreciable clement of un inty con- as those of which we have spoken will administer to one 

nected with tie depth at which it is possible for o | another, and on oh thes rincipal forms of that gain will be 

work without suffering unduly from their approach to the | in saving of coal. The saving can hardly be insignificant 

central fire. The Argvll Con sion paid x good deal of | which is due to the greatly extended use of gas fires in 

attent ion to this subject, whi ppeared to lead them to | houses, resulting from the “boom” in coal prices during 

the conzlusion that, as things were then, work would be | the last two years, and it will be very much enhanced 

ssible at a depth of 3,420 ft, and injurious to m lif the Mond ga uld become ely available for 

ing any ordinary hours at a much depth. | domestic heating ] Yet when all these and other 

Nevertheless. they cheerfully reckoned that king to economies in the coal, of which there have been 
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possible which the future might elicit for re- 
ducing the temperature,” it ** might fairly be assumed that | | 
a depth of at ad 4.000 tt. might be reached’; and made | 
that assump weap the basis of their principal calculation as 
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le vei in the co int 
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to the amount of w 
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Yr convine wi i 


tine to know whether Mr. Ja son and his colleazues are 
able to satisfy themselves that erro the kis x of pits has 
proceeded for, Bay, some 900 it. beyond the depth of 


»} 


i ¢ yal 


2,700 ft., which, we believe, pap the it the lowest at whi 

1s now worked in this country, it will be practicable to 

supply them with air cooled and dried enough to make 

in the supportable, and to go on d ‘so to the 
-dep ‘ths at which, away from coulfie lds 

Argyll Commission ¢ onsidered it probable t 
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work Mm ons 


much ¢reate alrea 
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al micht be found. 
This ques stion , however difficult, is limited in range. 
Far otherwise is it with those patie of the problem of 
supply which have to do with possible economies 


srouch the utilisation of other forms of fuel hes 





| supplies would not mean foreign 
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rial sphere during the past thirty vears 
are taken into account, the question remains whether thei “ir 
ollecti operation has ever been, or ll ever be, to 


ab 
reduce the total consumption. To a very large extent in 


many in the indust 
ive Wi 


? 
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the past the nar set free by coal savings has gone as 
soon as possible to the pure ‘hase of more coal, whether for 


e fl ions or for 
nsumption 
the 


pect 


irther developn aan of industrial 
domestic ap And so the 
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have to ask, 
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after 
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every source « iformation, ana full deliberation thereon, 

that there are no such reasons, and that within a cen- 

tury or two the Ex yalfields, actual and pos sibj 

will be so nea pa cnr Wo that it will be 

depend mainly on external ate of fuel, will that 
7 : 1 . = ° . F 

mean that our industrial death-warrant is signed? We 





in see no sufficiel son for supposing so. External 


1 supplies. When the end 
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forms of power. Here there is practically boundless scope | of our own stores was within measurable distance we should 
for conjecture. If we could harness the tides economic- | have to fall back on the kindred and friendly American 
ally, we might dismiss all anxiety as to the amount of | Ri ‘public, and on the great fields happily in the possession of 

nexhausted coal deposits in these islands, except, | our brethren and fellow-subjects of the Canadian Dominion. 
perhaps, from the point of view of the Na For, that | That, very lik t involve important industrial adjust- 
secret solved, the supply of energy for manufacturing ! ments, the dwind possibly, of some trades, and the de- 
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velopmentof others. But our industrial death-warrant will 
be signed, if ever, only by ourselves or our descendants. Our 
industrial life and strength will last while the world lasts 
if our spirit remains unbroken, and if we will learn the 
lessons of the times in respect of honest labour, sound and 
equitable methods of remuneration, elasticity of adaptation 
to the needs of markets,and the necessity of a rationally or- 
canised system of education andof Imperialdefence. Under 
the last head, no doubt, the question of our best steam-coal 
supplies will need very special consideration. To allow that 
treasury to be squandered would be madness. The Commis- 
sioners will tell us, we may hope, whether that danger is 
areal one. If it is, we must take much more effectual 
measures than the imposition of a shilling per ton export 
duty to protect a heritage so vital to the national security. 





EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN. 


S dauee controversy about workmen and their methods 

which was started in the Times nearly two months 
since has not led to any very positive conclusion. That 
there is some, perhaps much, truth in what the corre- 
spondent of the Times says is admitted even by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb. That his statements give but a 
partial view of the facts may be conceded by the strongest 
opponent of Trade-Union policy. No one who opens a 
discussion can be expected to see all sides of it equally. 
It would not be a discussion if he did. The nearest 
approach we have seen to a fair estimate of the measure 
of truth of which each party has got hold is to be found 
in an article in the current Nineteenth Century with the 
title, “ British Labour: a Workman’s View,” by Mr. J.G. 
Hutchinson. In one way, at least, Mr. Hutchinson is in 
a position to speak with both authority and impartiality. 
He has been a member of a Union, he is so no longer, 
and he has not quarrelled with his former associates. If 
in the end he does not carry us much further than the 
recognition that there are workmen and workmen, 
perhaps this is really the last word in the matter. 

Mr. Hutchinson begins by saying that the change of 
workshop conditions during the last forty years is in part 
due to the changed position of the masters. The workman 
no longer comes in close contact with his employer. He may 
hardly know him by sight. The employer “ has got too big 
aman to personally conduct his own business.” The work- 
men are thus left at the mercy of the managers and foremen. 
There may, of course, be managers whoso identify themselves 
with their employers that they think only how to get and 
keep the best workmen. But this is not to be expected of 
all managers. They often look upon their power as 
patronage,—as something to be used for their friends and 
possibly their flatterers. ‘They have not the same para- 
mount interest in the quality of the work done that the 
actual employer had. Consequently, the good workman 
does not feel the same certainty of promotion that he once 
did, and in the end, “ wearied with waiting for oppor- 
tunities which do not arise, he makes them, either by 
taking a position as foreman or starting in business on his 
own account.” In various forms we suspect that this is 
true of all trades. The second or third generation of 
employers is too busy in amusing itself—in enjoying the 
interest on its capital instead of adding to the principal— 
to care much about the business by which it lives. That 
is left to the manager, and the manager has not always 
the same singleness of purpose where the choice and pro- 
motion of workmen are concerned. The masters by keeping 
away from their workshops have, Mr. Hutchinson thinks, 
played into the hands of the Trade-Unions. ‘A little 
more firmness in the beginning would have gone a long 
way towards the suppression of this alleged loitering.” 
The manager may not care to use this firmness. It might 
conceivably bring on a strike, and then the employer will 
very probably say: ‘ This is just what I looked to you to 
prevent.’ And the employer himself does not press the 
mnanager to use it because he thinks it better to let 
sleeping dogs lie. 

Still, though allowance has to be made for the opera- 
tion of this cause, Mr. Hutchinson does not believe 
that the charges against Trade-Unions are wholly true. 
The root of the mischief is that there are many men who 
will not—and some, we may add, who cannot—do a fair 
day’s work, and the days work of the worst work- 
man always tends to become the measure of lis 
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comrades’ work. But it only does so in part. “I have 
met,’ says Mr. Hutchinson, “with many Union men who 
were quite as keen in their efforts to satisfy their 
employers as any non-Unionist could be.” That we quite 
believe, and it may also be true that no rules will prevent 
“a@ man with any stamina about him” from doing a fair 
day’s work. But men with any stamina about them are, 
we fear, rather exceptional, and the real grievance that the 
public, as distinct from the masters, have against Trade- 
Unions is that they do not lay themselves out to encourage 
good work. So far as their aim is to keep up wages or to 
shorten hours, they are labouring for ends good in them- 
selves. But when they set themselves to distributing 
work over the largest. possible number of men, and with 
this view to reducing to a minimum the amount of 
work done by a given man in a given time, they are 
labouring for an end which is bad in itself,—the en- 
couragement of loitering and “going easy.” The proper 
number of workmen for a particular industry 1s the 
number which best brings out the natural energies of each 
of the men employed. When the number of workmen 
permanently exceeds this limit the business of Trade- 
Unions should be to draft them off if possible into other 
industries. To lessen the work done by each man in the 
hope that there will be something left over for those now 
unemployed to do is to injure both classes alike,—those 
already employed, because they are not allowed to put 
out their full strength, and those not already employed, 
because they are tempted to remain in a trade which is 
overcrowded. 

Mr. Hutchinson has several charges to bring against 
the masters. They have allowed the apprenticeship 
system to fall into disuse, they have taken the standard 
rate of wages as the maximum instead of paying higher 
wages to first-rate workmen, and so encouraging ambitious 
men to do their utmost. They have not filled their workshops 
with the newest machinery, and taken care that it is worked 
to its utmost capacity. This last omission is due some- 
times to false notions of economy and sometimes to want 
of money. But in either case it is an omission which 
ought not to go unremedied. It means that the employer 
wants either education or capital, and unless he las both 
he cannot hope to succeed in the present day. Why 
apprenticeship has been neglected is not quite evident. 
Possibly on the side of the workmen it is because it tends 
to keep the trades close when the modern notion is rather 
to extend their numbers provided that they are all 
Unionists. On the side of the employers it is probably 
due to unwillingness to go against the men or involve 
themselves in a conflict with the Unions. Given that the 
Unions seem resolute, and that compliance with their 
demands does not involve an immediate outlay of money, 
employers are very slow to adopt a policy of resistance. 
They dislike the risks and the trouble inseparable from 
such a policy, and rather than provoke them they leave 
the Union to make new rules at their discretion. 

This, we are inclined to think, is what really lies at the 
root of the present controversy. If we look back over the 
strikes of recent years, we shall find that the questions 
raised in the recent correspondence hardly appear in them. 
Men have struck because the masters have refused an 
advance of wages or a demand for shorter hours. They 
have scarcely ever struck because the masters have refused 
to recognise this or that new rule. In other words, the 
masters have acted when their pockets have been directly 
attacked, they have not acted when their pockets have 
been only indirectly attacked. Yet which in the long run 
makes the greater inroad upon this sacred region,—a_half- 
penny an hour more in wages, or a rule which says that a 
man shall only do five hours’ work for nine hours’ pay ? 
We waive the question how far such rules exist. We 
assume that the case is in all respects as the writer in the 
Times puts it. And we ask,—How is it that employers 
have allowed such a state of things to grow up? What is 
wanted, as it seems to us, is a radical reformation on the 
side of the masters. Instead of sitting down and 
abusing Trade-Unions, and crediting them with the worst 
motive tor measures which are far more the result 
of economical errors which they have not shaken off, 
they should have forecast the operation of each new 
rule set up, and have determined among themselves 
how its possible effects could best be guarded against. 
As a matter of fact, they have done nothing of the kind. 
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They have 


sat still when rules hampering their workmen 
were brought into force, and only risen up when they were 


asked to give more money for the same work or the same 
money for less work. Perhaps the explanation of all this 
is to be found in the change in the position of emp! overs 
of which we have already spoken. When a man’s thoughts 
are not in his business, it is quite natural that he should 
put into it no more of his money than he can help. He 
has plenty of uses for it which give him far more pleasure. 

Those uses may be as admirable as you please in themselves. 

The rich man may be a philanthropist or a lover of art. 

He may found a hospital or give a picture 
nation. But be the use good or bad, it equally draws 
away money from the business, and so disposes those who 
have the actual conduct of it to walk w arily, to engage in 
no new ventures, to keep the Unions in good humour, and | 
to make no costly outlays that are not absolutely needed. 


meet the foreign competition 
d. If they wish 
they must spend 


can hope, or deserve, to 
which is coming in upon them like a fli 
to hold their own in that struggle 


with none of them that are evidently 
restriction of honest and capable labour. 








POVERTY. 


i few years, it will not be because the statistics of that 
condition are not generally known. What Mr. Charles Booth 
did for London in “Life and Labour of the People” Mr. 
B. Seebohm Rowntree has just done for the city of York 





| in his book entitled “Poverty” (Macmillan and Co. 
10s. 6d. net). York is, comparatively speaking, a small 
place —its population is under seventy-six thousand — 


consequently it has been possible for Mr. Rowntree to 


make an even more minute analysis of the condition of 


its wage-earning class than Mr. Booth was able to make 
in the Metropolis. His conclusions are much the same 
as those arrived at by Mr. Booth, and are certainly | 
very disquieting, especially after the reader has studied | 
his excellent reasons for asserting that York is from 


an industrial point of view a typical provincial city in which 
the conditions of town life are no better and 1 
than those existing in all the large towns 
Kingdom. Briefly stated, the main object of 
before us is answer this question — What 
tion of the inhabitants of York living in 
that is, are living under conditions 


10 worse 


the 


book 


in 
the 

propor- 

poverty, 
the | 


to 
are 


incompatible with 


maintenance of full physical efficiency ? His answer is—27 per 
cent. of the whole. This terribly sii number he divides 


into two classes: those living in primary poverty,—that is, | 
those who by no possible effort of management or economy 


could provide the shelter, food, and clothes requisite to main- | 


tain an averaye family (five persons) in health; and those 
living in secondary poverty, who by some small expenditure, 
useful or wasteful, render themselves unable to do so. Into 
the first class he puts 10, and into the second 17 per cent. of 
the population. Upon Mr. Rowntree’s computation, the 
smallest sum which will maintain the mere physical efficiency 
of a moderate family is 2ls. 8d. per week. This allows for 
arent calculated upon an average of the rents actually paid | 
by the very poor of York, and for an allowance of food rather | 
less generous than that provided for able-bodied paupers 
the York Workhouse, with the minimum of clothing requisite | 
for warmth and decency, and the minimum of fuel, light, and | 


in 


soap necessary for the barest comfort and cleanliness, In | 
order to bring the family budget within this estimate not | 


a@ penny must be spent upon luxury of any kind—neither | 
drink, tobacco, journeying, nor reading—and the wage earner 
or earners must never find themselves out of work even for a | 
day. Such economy as this is contrary to English human | 
nature. Families whose incomes approach, or even fall nelow, 
the sum requisite for complete “ physical efficiency” will have 
luxuries ; ed out of necessaries, 
consequence the whole family go short of proper food. 
secondary poverty” may be no doubt accou 
by drink and gambling; but when we take into consideration | 
the fact that any charity, such as helping to support an aged ! 


and in 


eeZ 


these must be squ 
ones 
SLUCH | 


»d for | 


ne 


of this “ 


gallery to the | 


These are not the methods by which English i 


capital freely on the latest machiues, and examine the | 
rules of the Unions with a rooted determination to put up | 
imposed tor the | 


F the condition of the poor is not bettered during the next | 


| space and innutritious food do undoubtedly lower 


| gocial life of 





father or mother, or helping a fellow-workman in trouble, 
together with doctor’s bills and funeral expenses, all come 
under the head of luxury, and remember that 46 per cent. 
of the wage-earning class in York earns under 
a week, the of wilful extravagance manifested 
by this poverty is not surprisingly great. But whether blame- 
able or pitiable in cause, can any great harm 
to the community be proved to arise from these priva- 
tions? Apparently can be so proved. According to 
Mr. Rowntree’s the death-rate varies with the 
| poverty of the district, and the physique of children whose 
parents are below the “poverty line” is inferior to those 
| belonging to a superior class. The children in the York 
schools have been weighed and measured, and the children 
from the poorest homes weigh lighter, measure shorter, and 
appear less robust than those belonging to a better-off class. 
Mr. Booth considers that in London 30 per cent. of the popu- 
lation may be accounted to live in poverty ; 


9 
oUs, 


amount 


their 


it 


evidence, 
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| but his calcula- 
| tions were made, we understand, when trade was less good 
and work less plentiful than at present. Allowing for this 
discrepancy, Mr. considers that the poverty of 
London and York may be taken as proportionately equal. 





Rowntree 
\ 


This study of town life is, we must admit, very depress. 


ing reading. No one, we think, will lay aside the book 
{and not ask himself—Is life for the poorest fourtk 
of a town population worth living at all? Would most 


| 
| 


ordinary men belonging to the well-to-do classes accept 
it at the price? We think that those 
the lives of the poor at second hand would reasonably refuse 
to do so; we think that those who have evena small first-hand 
experience would decide the other way. It is true that, theo- 
retically speaking, these people ought to be wretched; but are 
they actually wretched? We believe that the great majority are 
not. One reason for this apparent contradic 
reticand empirical knowledge is this, that very few people (as Mr. 
Rowntree points out) pass their whole life in the poorest class, 
This class is an abyss into which by fault or misfortune many 


who only know 


tion between theo- 


| people of an originally superior position fall, but out of which 


by luck or virtue rise. It is not a place in 
which a man of health and energy need expect to remain all 
his life. Unfortunately it is while his children are little, 
and they and their mother need nourishment most, that 
a working man is most likely to be in it. When the children 
go to work the family is augmented; when they 
marry they, at least, are no longer chargeable, and it is 
quite possible—education being free to all alike—that they 
may lift themselves out of the poverty class, and be able to 
help their parents. Of course, in too many cases this never 
happens, but there is always the chance, and how often in 
every class do even remote chances sweeten bitter actualities. 
| Another thing to be remembered in considering the miseries 
| entailed by poverty is this,—that while insufficient air- 
the 
physique and sweil the death-rate, they yet do not imply that 
all who endure suffer the constant pangs of 
hunger or the continual consciousness of squalor. Life is 
not necessarily altogether miserable for those who have poor 
clothing, poor food, and narrow house-room. There still 
remain some sources of happiness, not perhaps very many, 
but enough, where vice and drink are absent, to make men 
cheerful, and children merry. Granting, 
then, that a family living below the “ poverty line” is sober 
and respectable—it would be manifestly absurd to deny 
those virtues to a good quarter of the whole population 
—what are the consolations open to them? First of all, the 
happiness derivable from the affections belongs alike to all, 
though among the very poor we think strong affection is gener- 
ally limited to that existing between parents and children. 
there is a pleasure to be got from the general 
a town. The fascination exercised by the 
perpetual procession of the streets is inconceivable to those 

but almost all the poor do feel it. How 
many people « this fascination draw from the country? 
How few who have once fallen under its spell ever tear them- 
Movement, light, company, “ mates” 
1eighbours for the woman, playfellows for the 
ings a town offers to the poorest of her 


a great many 


y 


income 


these evils 


women patient, 


Secondly, 


who do not feel it ; 
loes 
selves free from it? 
for the man, 
children, all these th 
The upper-class workmen recognise the danger- 


Y 
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inhabitants. 


ous fascination of the crowd. The first principle they instil 
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into their children is the one the ancient Jews instilled. 


“Come ye out from among them,” they say. Their boys and | 


girls must learn to live in ! 


trom school, to aveid gen 
but by no means to seek acquaintance. 

keeps herself to hi if.” This life is better and far 
lived by those below; but 





-,to return a civil answer, 


The mot} ICL 





more comfortable than tt 





perhaps it is more monotonous, Mr. Rowntree gives an 
interesting necount of a young man who rose from the 





ig , being a particularly skilled work- 
man, 2nd marrying a woman who had always belonged to 


people. At first he felt the restraints of his life very 
csome, Regular meals served on a tablecloth which he 





t mess up” bored hi 


“must no 
the men with whom his ae employment threw him Of 
course, he was glad to rata mut he rose with some soaks 
Another thing which makes for happiness in the lowest class 


is, we believe, a certain immunity from anxiety,"or at least 


1 . mi 4 ‘2 = 
from apprehension. They do not appear to look forward,—a 


fact which, while it increases their poverty, undoubtedly 
lig 

future extends in some degree far above the * poverty li 
London but is 











No one who has worked among the poor 
; 


familiar with the respectable widow who, being left a small 


and, deliberat ly uses it up almost to t} 1e last 





sum by her hust. 
penny living according to her accustomed standard before | 
she will consider the necessity of obtaining work for herself, 
fitting-out the girl for service, endeavouring to get better | 

| 


wages forthe boy, or placing the youngest child in an orphanage, | 








She is perfectly reasonable, and knows all these things must | 
in the end be done; but why worry about them before it is | 
necessary 2 It is strang », how little the poor apprehend 
death, how slowly they learn the simplest rules of health, and 
how unwillingly t! tise even the few which lie within 
their power. Mr. e observes with deep regret how 
small among the mass of the town population is the infiuence | 





of religion. No doubt it is infinitely mantis than one would 
desire, and yet we do believe that certain very valuable 
religious ideas are deeply rooted,—at any rate, among the 


Y 


women, For exam it is common in London to hear a 


1 


eighbour as ‘a Christian.” sy this 





woman speak of a1 
meant a person who is always ready to do a kindnes 


her own hindrance. Together w with this ri 


33, even to 





4 41 ay | ° 
—that those who leave 





hope—vague, but firmly implanted 
this world do not perish entirely, but are “ better off.’ 
On th 
di uble 
r1eligion of Christ, an edifice wh 


ese two rocks may surely be built some day that | 


edifice of morality and spirituality which is the | 





ich common-sense must admit 


ne peopl 2 woo must sive all 





itis hard indeed to raise 
their mental and physical energies to the keeping together of 
body and soul. | 


. 


The object of Mr. Rowntree’s book is not to sketch out 
plans of social amelioration, but to put before the reading 
public those facts an accurate knowledge of which must pre. 
cede any effectu: al 1 ‘eform. He does not, however, think the 
present distress inherent in the nature of things,—and in this | 





melusion he touches the crux of the whole matter. 
the real question,—Is it a law of Nature that so lar 
portion of the population of English cities should 1] 





conditions practically incompatible with the highest 





efficiency 2 Can no effort, no spread of ideas, no le¢ 


loes not exist, 





make any difference? If such law as this « 
three-quarters of the population will give their 
minds to heitering the condition of the other 
> be bettered. 


as soon as 


. + >» 
quarter, that 





condition will gradu 

AND THE SECOND-BEST IN 
LITERATURE. 

| gars well-known French proverb which declares that 


' du bien appears to be reversed in 


THE BEST 


es enile 








h literature. 
° } | 

rhtingly call | 

t least unfavourable to the 


the minds of many critics of contemporary Eng 
They seem to hold that the good which we sli 


talent is, if not directly hostile, < 
appearance of that still better thing which—without being | 
| 


able to define it—we all agree to call genius, and they rather 
lament the existence of so many excellent writers of the | 
second rank as we possess at present on the score that there | 
is nosign of a man of genius to dominate them. In the! 


me, to come quickly back | 


, and he felt ill at ease among | 


htens their cares. This light-hearted attitude towards the | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

J . . >. . 

1 even the war, which was expected to bring a dimin 
| 


| January number of Longmaia’s Magazine Mr. Andrew Lang 


defends himself against a eritie who has accused him of 








“ striving to close with “4 strait creed the mouth of this un. 
worthy generation.” Mr. s too richly endowed by nature 
with a sense of humour to hold ae sition of those who declare 








1 
| 
| 
*) 


| that, because we have a great number of excellent writers of 
k, we are less likely to see the arrival of writers 





the second 
| of genius. But there are some crities who seem to commit 

themselves to such a position in the course of their pessimistic 
remarks on contemporary literature. Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
whose words are always heard with respect and admiration 
by readers of taste, went as far as that many years ago, when 
the throng of reasonably good writers was not so thick as it 
is to-day, a and there were still some men of genius to diversify 
lit. We may still agree with him to “ listen with mixed satis- 
| faction to the paeans that they chant over the works which 
| issue from the press each day; how the books poured forth 
| from Paternoster ogee might in a few years be built into a 
pyramid that w oul 1 fill the dome of St. Paul’s.” We believe 
xteen years which have elapsed since Mr, 
d; 
I ution of the 
flood of new books, has but tended to fatten the “ military 
It is still 
»w and remarkable books 





that in the 
Harrison wrote this the statistics have steadily increas 
] 





expert” at the expense of the pot-boiling novelist. 
true that the constant influx of 
leaves less and less time for the perusal of old favourites. 
* We read nowadays in the market-place—I would 
in some large steam factory of letterpress, where damp sheets 
of new print whirl round us perpetua -if it be notz 


2 literary showmen tempt us with 


say rather 


sather 





some noisy book fair wher 


performing dolls, and coca gongs of rival booths are stunning 


But it is not all trash that is 





our ews from morn till night.” 
being thrust upon our notice. By common consent 
being written at the present day in 
England than was the cage ever before, even in the Elizabethan 


age: of course, we do not mean to say that their total value 


there are 






more really ¢o¢ rel books 


is greater, for no scales have yet been invented which will] 
st genius, or tell us how many novels by 


< 


weigh - ent agains 
Mr. or volumes of history by Mr. Gardiner would 


sonal a ar of Shakespeare, a lyric of Burn 





, or a chapter of 


Gibbe . 





Those readers who are accustomed to hear the crit 
} a0 e ee Mee 
pronounce that this is an age of inferior ] ture, ana that 


the literary plain is desolate from Dan to “a heba, may 








itate for a moment to admit the truth of this assertion, 


Yet we think that a little consideration will change their 
n. Wherever we look it is impossible to deny the hig 





accomplishment which our writers have attained. 


pil 


is not univers ily ecognised is perhaps due to its very 





lance, producing uw “igind of mental dyspepsia in the 


read whose perceptions are further dulled by the hashish 
of the novelists and the bhang of the daily papers. We need 


only compare the average English hook of to-day with that 
As a rule, we make the 


comparison with the great books which alone have survived. 


of the last two or three generations. 





We « ve Mr. Kipling and Mr. Wells with Thackeray and 
Scott, Mr. Yeats and Mr. Henley with Wordsworth and Tenny- 


son, Mr. Gardinerand My. Lecky with Gibbon and Carlyle. But 
any one who spends an hour or two at the shelves of a library 


ent 


— : 
\oks of the ninet 





well furnished with the forgotten 





} 
I 
by 





en. 
optimism. Let us take the 
allowed to usurp the whole name 
of literature—fiction and poetry—as an instance. We have 


i. Lang is entitled 


ry their contemporarie 


will admit the truth of 


7 ay twee the val 5 4 
aepartment Wwhiecd 15 oite 
i 





1" 1 
no Lhaek 





cens, and M 





to that extent to maintain 
written before 1860 to those published since. But if we 


his preference for the novels 


think of the best dozen or so of our living novelists—Mr. 
Meredith, of course, is hors coneours-—we are inclined to 
tle yeur 
enth century, bar first-class genius. What earlier 
generation could show a mass of fiction equal to the work 
<ipling, Mr. Wells, Mr. Barrie, Miss Barlow, Mr. 
Anthony Hope, Mr. Hichens, Mr. Zangwill, Mr. Conrad, Mr 
bs, Mr. E. F. Benson, Mr. Capes, Mrs. Clifford, Miss Mary 


3 
Shorthouse, Mi J 





challenge any one to produce their equal from a sing 


of the ninete 














s Martin,and M 
we n extend this list to four or five times its lenvt 
without notably falling 





ss Somerville ? 





a, al 4 ; 
helow the standard of good second. 


rate work that has been icated. In poetry, again, we 








a 2a’ fh oh 6 lClft otlClet 


Hh 


ot ww 
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have no great writer; but we have sixty or seventy minor 
poets who would ali have got into the collection of Chalmers 
if they had had the luck to be born a hundred and fifty 
years earlier. We do not think that Mr. Yeats or Mr. 
Dobson or Mr. Lang, Mr. Bridges or My. 
great 2 poet as Goldsmith or Gray; but ea 
written poems that would strike us as forcibly as the “ Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard” or “ The "if we 

them inthe midst of sucha ws wtb prose as that of theage which 
considered Mason a poet and was amazed by Chatterton. To go 
further into the consideration of our would 
trench too much on the preserves of Mr. William Archer 
the late Mr. Traill, but we have 
our point. In other departments of 
Matthew Arnold used to ce 


a 1 
th of ther has 


Traveller came on 


minor poets 
and 
paid enough to make out 
’ literature the case is the 
same. 


of the miserable way 


mplain, 
in which the 
literature, such as translation and new ich work, w 
in this country. 
to both tasks. 


*journeyman-work ” of 
. 
Vas aone 

Nowadays skill and consci eo 
We ne dd only 


refer to such ee 3.as 


that of Balzac which Mr. Saintsbury edited, or Dr. Rendall’s 
Mareus Aurelius, or Mr. eraaer's Pausanias to show how 


great a change has taken place. The reader of mature years 


need only ask himself how great an effect such an article as 
that which the Times published the other day from its corre 
) 


spondent in Moroesco would have produced t 


years ago, to see, when he remembers how much a matter of 
what an advance 


the power to write 


course such siiiaeadils writing now seems, 
we have indeed made in the diffusion of 


well. 


It remai 
ability of 


ns to consider whether the great increase in literary 
eood thing. 


‘ Yes.” 


the second order is a One’s first 


instinct is to say unhesitatingly Since reading is 
practically universal among the rising generation, it is s 
well that the greatest ssible quantity of 

should be given them to read. hose who deplore the increase 
of second-rate literature are » ape to think that the 
for the young reader lies Mr. Hope and Milton, 
and that if “ The Pris Zenda ” 
“Paradise Lost” a better chance. Undoubtedly 
that would be a strong argument against Mr. Hope; 
matter of fact the choice is between a novel by Mr. 
Mr. Kipling, and the 

“bitty” paper that gives “a ible murder 

’ for a penny. 

first place, but we think that Mr. Hope is, on the whole, more 
likely to lead his readers on to Milton. Even if he does not, 
good, wholesome writing is always better than the bad, 
sensational, and often noxious stuff which was so much more 
prevalent from the days 
the circulating library down to the last generation, but which 


urely 
ole 
k 


good sound wor 


Ny 
echnoice 
between 
mer of were not so good, 
woud bive 
but asa 
Hope, or 
sensational or 


Yells, or Mr latest 


norr and a nillus- 


tration’ There is no question of Milton in the 





Henley, is as | 


when Sir Anthony Absolute banned | 
| and travel vast di 


PE 


with great truth. | 


| might have been expected to 
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at once both instrument 

Thus, even the deaf may play so as to delight the 
We are disposi 
rules ean be laid down 


The wind blowe 


were into a burrel-organ, supplies 


and tune. 
many.” 








dl to think, with Mr. Lang, that no 
for the appearance of 
th where it li 


. e 
writers OF 


genius 


steth,—and de gustibus 


non est disputandum. But to assume that the general 
abundance of writers of talent is a hindrance to the appear- 


2s is about as wise as to say that, because most 


ird to get 


ance of veniu 3 
women in France 


a supremely me 


nies ot 
can cook, it must be peculiarly 


ritorious dinner in Paris. 





THE EFFECT OF COLD ON ANIMALS. 
Ay J HEN the frost broke up after Christmas Day the 
/ fowl, which had been f 


, water frozen out for a week 





show some si 





ms of pleasure at 





| the immunity from cold g wee by the thaw. The various 

wild ducks were highly excited and noisy enough when the 
a ey See oon the bs EE ee 

snow cleared from the grass and the lawns once more became 


i fashion. JF 


is now almost killed by the greater popularity which—in 


the ultimate decency of things—attends on the better writ 
who now tell cood We 
one can seriously contend that an increasing pereentage of 


such stories. do not see how any 


good second-rate literary 
vood deal of cant still to be cleared out of some critics’ 
The other reason given forthe dislike of this 


minds 
on that subject. 
excellence is that it is likely 


dead level of 


etilorescenee of works of genius. 


o> 
curious theory that a man of genius will tend to assi imilate 
his work to that of the majority; but the usual practice of 


moment 


At the present 


genius is just the reverse. 
whom the 


men of 





novelist to term ‘ve 
applied without obvious absurdity is just 
work differs that of 
poraries, taste prevailing when he 
that vreat 
there 
the midst 
considerable excellence. 


nius” might be 
the 


all his contem- 


the only 
one whose 
distinctly from 
owes least to the 
Experience shows, 


most 
and 


began to write. furthermore, 


writers have appeared most freely—so fur as can 


be any classification of times and seasons—in 


of a general literary movement of 


The most striking instance of all is that of Shakespeare, who, 
us Hazlitt finely said, * overlooks and commands the admira- 


tion of posterity, but he does it from the 
Coleridge, again, 


table-land of the 


age in which he lived.” wrote in much the 


the moment 





vein of the critics whom we are withstanding at 
When Keats and Shelley, bs 2ud Wordsworth, and 
= himself were ing the age with the finest 





that has appeared in our skies since 
he said, * mechanised as it 


etical constellation 
Elizal ethan day eo Language,” 





work can be harmful, but there is a | 


ers | 


| becat 


128 as well as a pleasant 


~ared on the lower parts 


a provision store of worms and sh 
promenade, and as soon as the ice cle 


of the lakes and pools, showed their ap | he iation of the oe 
boisterous 
bited the least 


ere would consider the 


and “ doing very 





iving amers ” in 
ub ne 


desire to get 


water by d 
} ither they nor the swans exhi 


away from what most 





greatest hi ibid inflicted by frost, the numbing or pain- 
ful effect of severe cold. On the contrary, though glad 
to be able to use the > open water again, ‘they clung to the ree 


mainder of the ice with as lingering a desire to enjoy it as 
in bed. With all 
from frost and 
, and even sleep, on the half- 
their forms 


some human beings feel to remain warm 
the banks and large portions of the water free 
ice, they preferred to sit and stand 

thawed ice. The swans stood on the edge of 
refiected in the water which and in one ease 
rds) all 
it was so slippery that 
in the 


lapped its brim, 


the writer saw at least forty wild ducks (half-tame ]} 


sleeping or standing on the ice, though 
al out 


7 7 
they slid 


when they tried to walk or run 


most ridiculous manner. Cold feet must be a sensation of 
know al 


any more 
tter. who will eo for a swi in a pool nee 
otter, WO Wil Go ror 2a Swim ina pool uncer a 


which these water birds ss0lutely nothing, 


than does the 
waterfall when the 
the pool a solid mass of ice. 


banks are hung with icicles and the sides of 


most birds very “ warm” 


one may feel who places his hand 


like , are 


Since swans and ducks, 


animals themselves, as any 


under the wing against the body, this absence of sensation in 
i the parts exposed is as dilfieult to explain as in the ease of the 


otter, which has no such ] rotection for the webbed portions 


of its feet 
not only indifferent to lo 


as its thick fur oe to its body. Many species are 


perature, but positively seek it, 
not to the 
their astonishing 
ck of 
many other 


y tem] 


stances every year, > warm tundras, 


but to the real ice-fringe of the Pole, such is 


Yet this cannot be due to sensation, 





love of cold. 


ise birds as a class, and very animals, 


extremely snsitive to changes of temperature, not 








are 

|merely on aceount of the abundance or searcity of 
food which these changes may cause, but with refer- 
lence to the actual condition ot the thermometer. There 


to hinder the 
This appears to rest on the | 


| food. 
| edge of the snow-line as long as there is food there, 


| 


| selves 


is every reason to believe that they are aware of these changes 


antly, and that they take them as hints for migration, and 





inst 


hey are quite aware of the 


they do not 


act accordingly. In other words, 


presence or absence of cold, but mind it per se, 
but only the hunger which it may cause by depriving them of 
The snowfinches of Switzerland always cling to the 
and return 
to it as soon as the spring warmth causes a revival of insect 
and vegetable life on the high Alps; and even in the frightful 
cold of Grinnell Land, in the Arctic winter, it was noticed 
that the lemmings, hibernating, were active and 


awake when the temperature was 4U° below zero. 


instead of 


Creatures which live naturally in warm climates adapt them- 
far 
countries to torrid heat. 
taken down on to the Indian plains, though the 
England. In the way the 
lie if taken across India to the coast in 


more readily to cold than do the animals of cold 
lt i 1s said that the y ak never li yes if 


7 1 
Smail Va 


riety 
flourishes in same Himalayan 
pheasants usually 
hot weather, thoug t 

door life in an English winter 
the animals, it would seem that ‘of the first 


of human life, food and warmth, the latter is to a great 


¢ 
h tropical parrots will learn to endure out- 
Judged by the standard of 
two requirements 
extent 


1 
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an artificial need, and that when once man is adequately 
clothed, his standard of warmth is decidedly too high. 


People who live much out of doors, such as fishermen, farm | 


labourers, and our soldiers out on the veld, soon become 
astonishingly indifferent to cold, and hardy against out-of- 
door exposure to an incredible degree. But, like all the 
animals which enjoy artificial shelter and warmth, when 
not out of doors they are often extremely sensitive to 
cold and draughts in their sleeping places. The “stufi- 
of sailors’ quarters on smacks and cargo-bouts 
aboriginal races, and of most 





ness 
of the huts of m: 
old-fashioned labourers’ cottag 
instinctive dislike of draughts which the 





out-of-door-living 


SPE 
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a nest for their puppies if left alone. They will dig quite a 
deep hole in a straw rick, making it deeper every day, to 
keep the litter warm. Just as this wae written a good 
example of the sensitiveness to warmth of creatures not 
ly affected by cold occurred. On New Year’s Day the 





| sun was warm enough to he felt, and there was plenty of 


| light during the whole morning. This was 


ttages, is largely due to the | 


person feels when indoors; and in view of the universality of | 
the practice, it is highly probable that in this the occupiers are | 


following some imperfectly understood natural law. They have | 





tinct that “ enjoying thefresh air” at an open window 
ing cold. Consequently they take 
be snug and fusty indoors. Poor 


asecretins 








is another name for eatel 
every possible pains to 
people and those most concerned with the management of 
domestic animals are very much at one in this view. If plenty 
of fresh air, which is also warm, can be secured, so much the 
better for the animals. But cold, draughty stabies, cold cow- 
byres, and damp, windy kennels are fatal to horses, cattle, 
heds, where cattle are 





and dogs, and ee very stuffy cow- 
kept in all the winter, doubtless make chives “soft,” it is far 
safer to put any gr echaes animal in an under-ventilated 
building than in a cold and draughty one. Cattle shows and 
dog shows are often the cause of the deaths of valuable 
animals, because the buildings in which they are exhibited a 

not properly constructed for the purpose. 
when sent to the Dairy Show, for example, have usually been 
kept indoors for some time, and are sensitive to draughts. 
Those which happen to be placed near one of the doors or in 
some other cold part of the building are almost certain to 
suffer afterwards. In the same way the writer has known 






Pedigree Ci 





several instances in which valuable dogs have contracted | 


7 


bt dor 





pneumonia or other complaints from the chills caught a 
shows held in unsuitable buildings. Draughts are the mos 
fatal source of mischief to cage birds; but if a dish o 
water be placed out of doors in a hard frost the sparrows and 


f 


robins will come and wash in it. 


This normal indifference to cold among most animals in 
temperate climates is of immense service to them. Were it 
not fairly general, it is difficult to see how they could live and 
flourish unless they hibernated, for the means of creating an 
artificial rise of temperature round them are few. Bees are 
almost the only creatures which seem to have ideas on this 
subject, and while securing warmth by crowding together and 
blocking out cold, also regulate the temperature by fanning 
the air. Almost the sole idea of altering a temperature 
present to animal consciousness is the primitive one of crowd 
ing together. The efforts of monkeys and guinea-pigs to set 
up communal warmth in this way are most entertaining to 
watch, the discontented outsiders always endeavouring to 
climb into the middle, while those in the middle oppose a 
mon possumus to all appeals from without. Many birds 
crowd together at night which are very independent 
during the day. The vast assemblies of starlings sit as closely 
packed as the boughs will permit them to do; rooks in their 
great assemblies do the same. Though attached to 
their rookery, they travel as much as seven or eight miles 
to communal roosting-places during the winter, probably for 
the sake of warmth. During very cold weather nearly all the 
birds which stay with us seek warm roosting-places. On 
the first night of the recent thaw the grain-eating birds on 
the high downs crowded into the furze bushes, which were 
alive with them at dusk. The sides of the stacks were full, 
not only of these, but of tits, robins, and hedge sparrows. 
“ Provident tempestates et seciuri,’—the squirrels were far the 
most comfortable of any of our wild creatures, having made 
excellent snow-proof and water-tight nests upon the trees. 
But as a rule the mammals only consider the question of cold 
in regard to their young, and, even so, the number which does 
so is very limited, and almost entirely limited to those which 
bring fcrth naked young. Thus the doe rabbit makes a hole and 
lines it with her own fur for her naked family, but the hare 
lavs her little brown-coated leverets on the bare ground. It 


is inte 





fter many days 
of darkness, rain, and wind, when there was little warmth, 
though no frost. On the morning of New Year’s Day the 
trout felt the change, and instantly began to ascend the 
streams to the spawning keds. In a pretty glen under the 
chalk downs lies a chain of pools, and between and above 
them are narrow shallow channels. The fish had not moved 
before, but on the first morning of the year they forces 

their way up into the shallows, and were there seen lying in 








pairs, and working out hollows in the gravel preparatory to 
spawning. 
Ip > TN 
CORK ESE ONDENCE, 
ae 
GERMANY AND THE PERSIAN GULF. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sr meaning of the affair at Kuweit is not hard 
to me was quite prepared to find it the subject 


ermany, where such matters, involving 








tant future interests, are not cons 
in obscure corners of gies ble 
hi, 


y! 4 m4 
adnere to your view as to t true 


vlind in the coming * question” of the Persian 


of German views on the subject does 
J 








alter my opinion. he Blasdoaas hc 





not by any me 

iation—a body of politicians, soldiers, and of course 
ors, interested in the forward policy of G ermany in the 
scientific German 








ist, not to be confounded with the pureiy 
lished an official oreun, and in 





Oriental Society—has ju ust esta) 
he current number of Asden we find an article by Dr. Paul 





Rohrbach on * Germen Interests on the Persian Gulf.” Dr. 


Rohrbach visited Baghdad last spring, and ‘ape some time 





at the chief ports on the Gulf, and he brings to his subject 
the knowledve derived from German and aie merchants on 


ir 


— 





the spot. He begins by admitting that German inter 
connection with the Baghdad railw wy are not nearly so a 
in the Persian Gulf as onthe Mediterranean. He makes, of 
course, no secret of the hope of the railway projectors to 
divert as much as possible of the Euphrates and Tigri 1 

to Alexandretta or the old port of Antioch, one of which 





must inevitably be joined to the new line; but be doves 
not believe that a line that stops at Baghdad can 
have much to say to the trade of the Gulf. AS 
a matter of fact, one great result of the new railway 
will be to dev 
the rich alluvial plain which, under the name of the Sawad, 


relop the magnificent agricultural properties of 


‘the black” (on account of its fat and fertile soil), was cele- 
de >ve lop ment 


brated in the days of the Caliphs. But this 
implies the restoration of the elaborate system of canals 
which was a principal cause of that fertility; and the large 
supply of water required for efiectual irrigation will make 
the Great Rivers unnavigable in summer, except for vessels of 
very light draught. The trade from the Persian Gulf by river 
steamers would thus be practically unavailable for a con- 
siderable part of the year. 
Rohrbach, for extending the railway to Kuweit, t 
ticable harbour beyond the river silt, and thus 


German clutch upon the Gulf trade. 


All the more reason 





Germany can expect no help from Turkey in this extension, 
for the recruiting-grounds of the Turkish Army do not lie 
below Baghdad, and she cares nothing about the Persian 
Gulf. Russia, however, does care a great deal. That pro- 
digious stretch of railway from the Black Sea to Port Art! 
it stands to reason, must have nearer offshoots to the coast. 








ae 
ale 
k 





She has long been surveying the cation There is now a 


eneral at Bushire, where formerly the 





Russiz “ Consul-G 


' English Agent of the Government of India had it all his own 


Russian Consuls at Basra and Bag 


| 


astivg to see the rude efforts of foxhounds to provide! railway from Meske2 to Bandar Abba as 


way. There is a Russian cruiser in the Gulf; there are 
tT } ] 7 
Baghdad, and Consular Agen 
eekesr semogice 


a 
elsewhere; and a fev penpeer es = a 
expedition ” made a tacrough survey for the proposed line of 
The whole of Persia 
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is ‘i eady mapped out for a network.of prospective Russiar 
railways ; but of all these the line to the port she “i S 


on the Gulf, Bandar Abbas, is the most urgent. This 








harbour of Kuweit, could close or 
trade with India by the Baghdad route in the middle, at the most 
. ToE ial: ind, as soon as the Baghdad line is running, 
KKuweit would be, if not quite, very nearly as important a posi- 
tionas the entrance to the Suez Canal. If we do nothing tos 
England from holding Kuweit, we virtually 1 
future the 


vital spot 1S 
p 
-2 in the 
account the immen 


renoun 
power to turn to our 


to seize the trade which England has hitherto monopolised, 
now is the time to act, before the Russian en 





sineers have | 
brought their railway to Bandar Abbas, whence it will 
: undoubtedly be extended along the Gulf to Bushire and 


Basra. He appeals to Germans to remember thei 
in Siam and on the Yangtsze and take 
in their two hands. 


so favourable. 


r di 1] slomatie 





suecesses their ec 
To shrink back now from an opportunity 


he urges, would be throwing away a winning 


yurage 


card, and he concludes with the words, in emphatic type: 
“ Kuweit must remain Turkish.” 


} 


I 


e taken to represent the view 
of the forward party in Germany,—the party that is pretty 
sure to have Its i 


avowal of anti-En commercial designs, and 


The article may no doubt 


ite ry valine . tata Lys. 
its Way. vilue to us sists rr 


lich 


YiISL 


con in its 


less 


its no S 
candid confession of alarm at the Russian movement towards 
the Persian Gulf. It is admitted, 
for the Gulf, a race of jesiens ee the Power 
terminus there first has the better ehane ousting 
from her old predominance. I hold that Russia 
there, whether first second, and that her 
inevitable, short of it is wisest to face the future and 
present of what will 
There are others who lean toa 
ment with Germany, h, think, would do well to study 
with care the manifesto put forth by the German A 
Association in the shape of Dr. Rohrbach’s article in their 
It is abundantly clear from this that there 
no idea of partnership or co-operation. What Germany wants 


it is rae 


that gets 
Englan 


in short, that 


a 


Ss. 1 


) Ot 


must cet 


or s as arrival is 


var, 
“aceful 


insist upon having. 


g} certainly 


make her a she 


n arrange- 
and sue 


inti 
1k 


is 


official organ. 


is to get the whole trade if possible, or at least as much as 
she can, out of English hands, and we may be quite sure that 
if she can she will doit. Tl ial risk 
with Russia, whatever the political re: 

politically Dr. 

pol Bedeutung ”’ 
land lies—I am, § 


ere is no similar commerce 
sults may be; 


and even 
elt- 
shows plainly enough how the 





tohrbach has an ominous phrase about “ w 


} 


itische which 


ir, &e., S 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





MORNING WINDS. 
THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Mr. W 


has quoted, largely from sources which, alas! are seal 


{To THE EDITOR OF 
1. W. Ward 
»d to me, 
Yet, 


‘tuck in 


S1z,—In a charming letter to you last week 


beautiful words about the coming of the morning wind. 
delightful as his letter is, there is one jarring note st1 
the first sentence, “Is there a dawn wind ?”—jarring, that 
is, because it puts a question as to the existence of what 
should long ago have passed beyond the realm of debate. 
Truly, he hastens to show, buttressed by a wealth of lovely 
quotation, how firm is his faith; but to how many of our 





| colonists, sailors, soldiers, and travellers will his admittance 
of that question seem an act of heresy? For the coming of 
the breath of dawn is to vast numbers of enduring men and 
women scattered all over our widespread Empire the most 
precious physical fact of each day, an event to be looked | 
forward to throughout what would often be the otherwise un- 
, bearably humid heat of the night. And its failure to arrive 
at the expected moment, for it does fail at times under the 
stress of certain atmospheric disturbances, is a calamity of 
the first magnitude, often, alas! proving the final straw 
that breaks down the terribly weakened resistance of the 
4 brave sufferer. And even when retirement from those | 
exacting lands has come, and the released one retire | 
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elected 
bad 


open the entire European | 














9° 
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| 


+ 
L 


to sik cas easeful quie a changefulness of climate of his 
native islands, the of those precious moments 


remains to him. As one of the uses of pain is the sense of 


memory 


enough, in German eyes. but the possession of Kuweit, the | gratitude cessation from it brings as well as the cultivation of 
natural terminus of the Turco-German railway, would be per- | hopeful endurance while it lasts, so one of the chief pleasures 
dition. ‘A foreign Power,” says Dr. Rohrbach, “ holding the | of memory of our experiences in tropical lands is our bearing 

- i i ” . oOo 


+ 


patiently the heat of 7 night because of the cer 


Ul ain expecta- 
tion of most del 


For then, as if by some 
to 


icious relief at dawn. 


miracle of Nature, the peta suddenly cease surge 





over the throbbing brain, the oozing sweat dries. and like the 
? a . . “ 
healing touch of a ae. cherub a delicious freshness 


hings. “Thou canst not tell whence it comet 


pervades all t 
or whither it 


th 
but a breath of coolness (it is no more 


o 


I 


mercial and political consequences of the Baghdad route to | than a breath) kas come, and if there be any sense of divine 
Southern Asia.” According to Dr. Rohrbach, if Germany is | Providence left in the heart, now is the season for morning 


praise and prayer. It will be pure from the fountain of life. 


But in the foregoing only the nether margin of this Aurora 
1. To enter the upper regions we 
must wait ona tropical sea-coast, or better still, stand upc nthe 


decs oO 


of delight has been indicate 


f some calm-bound ship in low latitudes at the coming of 
Then, having wondered and worshipped throughout the 
mighty silences of the nigh 


day. 


ly 


gazing with restful sight upon 
| the immensity of the sea-plain beneath touched momentarily 


with suggestions of unearthly radiance, or lifting wondering 

| eyes above where in perfect harmony the morning stars sing 

! 7 * . 

,; | together, the soul may rise to higher eminences of joy. ‘To 


the watcher whose mind is attuned by submission to these sweet 
influences there will then come a frame of sacred expectation 
There is 


x 


Now 


such as no other time or place on earth can bestow. 


silence in heaven. There has been, but not the same. 


heaven and earth and sea are waiting, and man must needs 
Not And God said * Let there be light.” 


| wait also. long. 


| He speaks, and His breath is felt bringing life as well as 
light. The twin glories of day-dawn appear. The rich deep 
sheen of the blue-black ocean becomes diversified as the 
freshness of that celestial breath passes over it, while follow- 





and they sweep majestically onward towards tbeir divinely 


ointed ends, or beginnings. 


Yn? 


rl 


ing closely, the triumphant clanging of colours strikes upon 
| the senses as they rush athwart the sky. The tides of being 
| that have been just at lowest ebb respond to the mighty call. 
| They flow, at first sluggishly, but as the light sweet airs 
| strengthen, and the precursor lances of the sun pierce 
| the heart of darkness, they rise tumultuously, joyfully ; 
| until the time when the full day floods the half-world, 
| 

|, 


There would be little difficulty, of cor 
of scientific mate 


irse, 


in collating a mass 
rial upon the subject of the dawn wind,—the 
reasons for its perennial occurrence within the tropics, its 
and all such evidence would be 
useful in the highest but unfortunately most of it 
would be unread, unheeded. And perhaps there is nothing 
fanciful in the assertion that if the most dryasdust scientist 

to ke placed upon the shore of West Indian 
island at the meeting moment of night and day, and were to 
| feel upon his heat-burdened head the first kiss of the morning 
breath, he might be tempted to forget for a brief space 
his carefully tabulated fign his elaborate discussion of 
facts, and in pure physical and mental enjoyment of the 
great blessing safed 
involuntary praise to the Power that not merely “ makes 
righteousness,’ but pours upon the sons of men joys untell- 
able to their bodies, clothed in beauty beyond all adequate 
appreciation by their minds. This be somewhat 
| sternly repudiated by some who, to their incalculable loss, have 
| no romance in their souls, who cannot comprehend that the 
wy as the useful. 


without them; 
Ree 


cree ; 


irregularity 
were 


a 


lres, 





vouch him feel his lips moving in 


for 


willno doubt 


sweet is as necess 
their loss. 
inculeating, how much they 


They need sympathy for 
If they will not learn the lesson which God is ever 
Having learned, 
| for instance, the varying weights of the atmosphere under dif- 


are to be pitied. 


ferent conditions of temperature, and calculated toa nicety the 
coming or going of the 


atmospheric ocean under the stress of 
the altered conditions of day from those of night, their scientific 
insight need not be dimmed but rather quickened by the 
cultivation of spiritual perceptions such as are at once the 
privilege and the exceeding great reward of the poet, who is, 
if a poe the highest type of seer. 


vag 
~ 





indeed, 





It may be objected, however, that judging from what has 
already Leen said, it is only in tropical regions that this ex- 


quisitely beautiful and regularly recurring phenomenon of the 








oe RTS oN 
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dawn wind canbe enjoyed. Thatis notin anysense true. For in- 
stance, every one of Mr. Ward’s quotations from poets ancient 
and modern allude tothe dawn windas observed inextra-tropical 
And in this highly favoured land of ours (climatically 





regions. 


speal 





g.no matter what 


occasionally as fully as on an Mgean island or among the | 


dazzling beaches of the Antilles. The breaking of a June 
day seen from Westminster Bridge may be as full of beauty, 
vant breeze as thrillingly sweet, as a 
re. AndT had almost said 
that no daybreak couldexcel in beauty that tobe witnessed from 
our sea-girt shores, accompanie J by the scent of young gras: 
But it may be conceded that 


the breath of its pursui 





similar delight enjoyable 





and a matins of the sl 





such opportunities with us are few, almost as few -_ aps 


as are the observers who would care i iecet so early an 

hour, and enjoy them. Regular recurrence of atmospheric 

phenomena is not to he looked for in these Northern isles of 
I 


so delicate a nature as the dawn wind, but 





ours, esp t 
vuty is perhaps heightened 
by the infrequency of their occurrence. Yet it should never 
be forgotten that prone as we are to un dervalue or take little 


around us, _ 





when they are observable 








heed of the constantly recurring wonders 
wonder of the morning wind in the tropics is one to which 
man never grows semen For it 
d coursing more swiftly through the 


t appeals to all his senses; 


it sends the sluggish 
arteries; it isnecta ed As before said, the memory of it in 


in lands and under 
oy felt, isa never-failing joy. How 


4 - ahh } : . 
? Ireumstances 


are 





kiss salute our fevered faces across the viol 








scoffers may say) it may he enjoyed | 
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| 








dark; saw the mists of malaria, like evil spirits before some | 


angelic conqueror, huddle noxiously together and steal away ; 
heard the first gentle movement 
welcome from bird and be 

of dawn had been consumt 


pringing of 


he daily miracle 


‘the leaves and s 
Then when 
ated, with what superabundant 








satisfaction we saw the ‘ing sea driven shoreward at 
ever accelerating speed inorning wind grew in power, 
and sung joyously its hymn of praise while it revivified the 
slowly awakening e¢ sir, Xc., F BULLEN. 

) I OF THI RCTATO! 


Srr,—I should like to recall another fine passage « } 
of the wind before dawn which, like the lines from Long- 
fellow quoted by your correspondent in the Spectator o 
December 28th, emphasises the sense of expect 
hould indieats (of which the closing stanzas 





true dawn poetry 
of “In Memoriam,’ XCY., are perhaps the most exquisite 
: 4 sa ¢ ° re , a ~] on ny. 2 ” 
instance). Itis from Browning's “ James Lee's Wife” :— 
And some midsummer m oes at the lull 
Just about daybreak, as he looks across 
A sparkling foreign country, wonderful 
To the sea’s edye for gloom and gloss, 
Next minute must annul,— 
Then, when the wind begins among the vines, 
So low, so low, what shall it say but this ? 
Here is the change beginning, here the lines 
Circumseribe beauty, set to bliss 
The limit time assi 








nture to question Mr. 
rendering of Vora mattutcna ? I have no commentary by me, 


but surely ora is more commonly used for the hour or time 


than as the equivalent of awra==air. Cary translates the line 


thus: “The dawn had chased the matin hour of prime,” 


u 

ceiving the natural sense of the darkness fleeing before the 
| — ] . 4 & we - aE, S| ay 

dawn, which thus mak visible the ** many-twinkling smile 





Sir,—In the Spectator of December o8th ‘Mr. W. 
ination of Wordsworth's line 


» me from the fields of sleep.”’ 


usks for a satisfactory « 


'T 
“i 


-Xp} 
‘he winds come ti 


In my ignorance of any discussion on this subject I had never 


any doubts as to the meaning since the day I first read this 
ode. Iwas sitting in a house in Hawes after a 


in Wensleydale, just before down Garsdale into 


lone forenoon 





‘eoasting ” 


V. Ward | 


1 sa97) 


fancy that all | a pastime 
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RIFLE-SHOOTING AS A NEW WINTER EVENING 
PURSUIT. 
[To THE Epitor or THE ‘‘ SpecTaToOR.”] 
S1rr,—As the publication of scme letters on the above 
ealled forth 
) 


subject in the Spectator a few weeks ago has 
many inquiries from various quarters respecting the portal 
apparatus used by our So ciety, and how to apply it, a few 
observations on the ct may be interesting to your 
The hail or place in which rifle practice is desired 
» be carried on should not be less than about 40 ft. in 
It does not matter whether it has a stage or not, 
it any persons conte = iting the introduction of this kind 
y should send to the Assi 








} 
readers, 


of 2 ‘ifle-shooti ng in their loeali 








Secretary, Society of W jee Men’s Rifle Clubs, 17 Victoria 
Street, London, $.W., a rough sketch of the plan of the hall, 
vith aH nsions, stating whether it has a stage at one end, 
and, if so, what height the floor of the stage is above the 


floor of the room. We ean then direct our manufacturer to 
have the legs of the standards made in each case the appro- 
priate length, so that pees overhead travellers, which carry 
will run at a fairly uniform beck: or we can 


convenient 


the targets 
attach the apparatus to brackets, if more 
Illustrations of the apparatus, directions for fixing it, sug- 
vested rules, hints for the use of committees and members of 
rifle clubs, and other persons who wish to adopt this kind of 
ritle-shooting will be forwarded to any one sending for them. 
The applications ree ned made to us have—besides those 
from London—come from such diverse sources as Liverpool, 
Tewkesbury, Uxbridge, ] a Rickmansworth, Birmingham, 
Chester, Wimborne, y 
the London Diocesan Chureh Lads’ Brigade; from the 
* Brigad from Oxford House, Bethnal Green ; 
from several schools; from the 2nd V.B. Royal Fusiliers, and 
other Volunteer corps, for their drill halls; from the officer 
commanding ,the 3rd Batn. Ghoorkas, for ‘Taille: from the 
Admiral-Superintendent at Chatham, and from the officer 
at Canterbury. Although 
ry naval matt especially, but 


ispect, Admiral Holland 








and Belfast; from 











commanding the 


this is neither a 





essentially. civil 


; exactly hits the nail on the head when he writes :—‘ I am 
| 


p our local Volunteers and our young naval 
men to take a keen interest in ap sone good shots, to make 
and a pleasure of it, and not a tiresome lesson, 
which some seem to suppose it must be.” The time has 
this question: “Are not the 


indeed arrived for reviving 





recreations of a people a matter for public concern ?” and 
more e3} ily so their evening recreations, partic ularly in 
( eS nd town It nas nev been reali »1 how much 

dean be eifected by occasio sp ran evening in 
rifle-sheoting, for the means have not been forthcoming for 


utilising many plaees which may be available for the pur- 
nj partially used for other 





ors ich on winter evenings could be temporarily 





purpose 
used for rifle-shooting at no cost? Fora sum which 
represents the cost of a decent a small rifle club of the 
Ae ee 7 pa ree , 
description indicated can be fairiy started, and the cost of 


maintenance can b 


(even at the low pric 
and avery trifling 
An example of the 
iime, or, for a sh 
Institu Dien. by ap 
ae he . As an alias 


pensive rifle-shooting at open ranges, it 


profit on the ammunition 
hing toa halfpenny a shot) 
-ording to circumstances. 
seen at our office at any 


Royal United Service 








’ 
1 : ’ 
inet or a preliminary to more 





ficult to over-estimate its value, providing as it 


does for the combination of accurate with rapid shooting at 
moving targets, which will be a determining factor in the 
future live mn As a matter of publie policy it 











Sedbergh. The fields of corn hud been one mass of searlet | eveniz th i 

with the flower of the opium-bearing and sleep-bringing | which will he thoroughly interest mselves seis profit- 
poppy, or papaver somnijerum, as the botanists call it. What lable to State. We are ju assei hat the 
more natural than to think this the poet’s meaning? The! importance of our being la to prosecuta our operations 
wind from the poppy-laden fields, which even as I read was ; with rapidity gives place to few, if any, other matters before 


making “ waves of shadow pass over the wheat.”—I am, Sir, 
KC, Eric M. WILKINs. 


| 


the public at the present time, und we trust it may receive 


from you, by the promulgation of this information, the 











adamant 











conchae 
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support which is at your disposal and within your discretion, 
Tam directed by the Committee of the Society to sign this 
pope and to forward the accompanying communication from 


Field-Marshal Lord Roberts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
‘C. E. Luarp, 


oman of Committee. 


Soctety of Wi orking Men's Rifle > Club 
17 Victoria Street, W estminster. 


“ War Office, London, S.W. 


December 12th, 1901. 


Dear GreNeRAL Loarp,—I have read with great pleasure the | 


letter written by the Committee of the Society of Working Men’s 
hifle Clubs for the purpose of describing the manner in which 
rifle-shooting may be made a winter pursuit, and I sincerely 
trust it will be the means of arous 
work of the Society. I cordially approve of “the scheme, and ho pe 
that the efforts of the Committee will meet with the success hes 
deserve in the coming winter. I am sure that there must be 
many working men and lads who will gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity which is offered to them of spending a pleasant 
and instructive evening, and at the same time obtaining a know- 
ledge of the use of the rifle which would be of great value should 
their services ever be required in defence of their country.— 
Believe me, yours very truly, Roserts, F.M. 
Major-General C. E. Luaxp.” 





FRANCE AND SIAM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srp, —Your correspondent, “ Imperialist,” 
attention in the papel of December 28th to the serious 
news lately published in the Témes with regard to new French 
One may 
of this last move of the 


demands on Siam. 
astonishment on reading 
Colonial party, who now app 
territory on the right bank of the Mekong. In 1889 the 
French Ambassador solemnly assured our 
his country laid no claim whatever to the province of Luang 
Prabang, and the suzerainty of Siam over it had actually 
been acknowledged. by treaty a few years before by the 
French; yet in 1893 they seized the whole of the § 


French 


Grovernment that 








31 imese 


territory on the left bank of t he Mekong, a sig that this | 


river was the proper boundary between Siam and 4 
territory. By the treaty of 
hoped was final, 
the French were allowed to occupy Chentabun, the second 
port in Siam, till the terms of the treaty were carried out. 
The Siamese loyally fulfilled their part of the contract; yet 
the ane are still in occupation of Chentabun, and now it 
appears they refuse to evacuate it unless concessions ot 
territory are made west of the Mekong. The 
Colonial party make no concealment that they 
having Siam, and as they cannot get it all at once the 

evidently intend to take it by instalments. As you say, Sir. 
we may hope that M. Delcaseé of his 
Indo-Chinese agents; but the French Colonial party, whose 
Chauvinism knows no bounds, got completely out of hand in 
1393, and may do “Imperialist” truly remarks that 
we require an able represe at Bangkok to stop this 
to have 
and the 
French. Your correspondent, however, I think, exaggerates 
the decline of British mena in Siam. It is true that 
British shipping has decreased, ag he says, from 90 to 40 per 
cent., but this is due to the fact that the lines 
Bangkok to Hon ngapore were recently bought 


\nnamese 
1893, which it might have been 


: te 
Siam ceded this 


French 
are bent on 


Ey 
r 


will moderate the zeal 


so again. 
ntative 


policy of encroachment. It is most important for us 


a strong buffer State between our omenions 


plying from 





mz and § 











by the Germans. Britich | trade, however, still flourishes, 
a in other ways, outside politics, British influence is 
in ing rather than the reverse. English is now practically 
the pis official language of the country. It is taught in 


the principal schools, though no other European language is, 
and every educated Siamese can read and speak 
less well. The Siamese are undoubtedly well disposed towards 
the British, and if they listen to the French it is from fear 
It requires 


it more or 


rather than from love. only a moderately firm | 
uttitude on our part to check the game of bluff which the | 


French Colonial party are playing.—I am, Sir, &c., K. 
. < o 





LORD ROSEBERY’S OPPORTUNITY. 


{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEC 





S1r,—I think the article in the Spectator of the 2Ist ult. on | 


Lord Rosehery’s speech leaves out of account certain ! 


ing still greater interest in the | 


very rightly calls | 


fairly rub one’s eyes with | 


ear to claim portions of Siamese | 


trans-Mekong territory, and | 


lapt to be chilling to 
| days are addressed, not 


individuals, of whom I am one, who have hitherto voted for 
the Unionist cause. We are the younger generation of the 
middle class; our fathers are generally stone-wall Tories, to 
whom all innovations, especially when urged by their sons, 
are either dangerous or ridiculous, from the suppression of 
the drink traffic to the new pronunciation of Latin; they will 
vote for the present Government to the end. Now whetber 
| we were awed by the paternal influence or were repelled by 
| the Radicals’ depreciation of patriotism and the patent im- 
practicability of their domestic schemes, we have hitherto 
with more fervour than consideration voted for Lord Salis- 


| bury; but the present situation has led us to a slightly 
| different point of view. In our businesses we see no signs of 





any diminution of capability or 


countrymen, and we ask ourselves 


on among our 


applica 


why the latter, at any rate 


is so noticeably absent from the management of the nation’s, 


business by its board of 


directors. The patriarchal system 
on which the Cabinet is constituted does not please us. We 
When, 
efficiency as his 
policy which is sane yet imaginative, 


are weary of inefficiency and weary of the Cecils. 


therefore, we hear 


text, and sketching 


Lord Rosebery taking 
patriotic yet not pugnacious, we think that he has cut down 
- the ancient political hedges and called on us to follow bim. 
| Sir, if the choice is offered to us, we shall vote for Lord 
| Rosebery at the next Election.—I am, Sir, &e., TALON, 
' 





A CABINET OF BUSINESS MEN. 
{To tf EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—Under the genial influence of the Christmas 
| elderly and prosperous men are prone 


fireside 
to display a generous 
behalf of » younger generation which they 
in the colder atmosphere of a company’s 
annual meeting. It is probably under some kindred influence 
that Mr. Frank Whit in your issue of Decem- 
ber 28th his vigorous appeal on behalf of the younger as 
against the elder business men for inclusion in the ideal 
Cabinet of the future. Frank Whitbread seriously 
considered where he is to lay his hands upon his model young 
man? For his standard is a high one. The young man 
before the age of thirty-five, be a “director of an 
He must have the “talents of a Churehbill,”’ 
} and he on his head and 
| back. In short, he must be a combination of 
Marlborough, and A would 


| paragons command the confidence of 1 


enthusiasm on 
i seldom exhibit 


makes 


Has Mr. 


| must, 
immense business.” 
a fortune at his 
Whittington, 
a Cabinet of such 
those who mistrust the 


must have hair 


bsalom. Sir, 


cuides the 
| somewhat scattered fortunes of our Empire? For myself, | 
doubt it. And may I, Sir, on behalf of those whose heads 
have grown up through 


little garden of superior minds which at 


present 





their hair, call attention to one 
advantage which they possess ? : is an advantage of which, 
[ imagine, no member of past or present Cabinets will } 


found to doubt the 
‘Which is some 


remarked to the farmer who said he would be 


Haasan oy They are 


pretty juke 

consolation, —as the very old turkey 

obliged to kill 
—I am, Sir, &ce., 

RoBert G 


him for the London market.” 


South ill, Bi ggle wade, ARDINER. 


PEERS IN THE COMMONS. 


To THE EpITor o rig sh 


* SPKCTATOI 


Srr,—In discussing Lord Rosehery’s difficulties ins the Sei etator 
| of December 2 


Secretaries of State might sit 





you advocate an arr ent by which 
and speak in either House of 


captivated by 


anvem 
Parliament indifferently, and confess to being 
the idea that you 


against 


‘have some difficulty in pere 

the proposal. M 
supply the defect of the best arguments, 
tion rguments which I 
The reason for wl 


‘iving the best 
| arguments ” fay I, without in any 
way presuming to 


submit for your considera 


some 


imagine deserve attention ? hich you advo- 





eate the change is that a Peer, as matters stand. is shut out 
from personally addressing the Commons. Literally, that is 
true, and no doubt the at ere of the Upper House is 





But speeches in 3 
who hear, but to those 
such as would 


who read them, and on oeeasion, 


justify a Prime Minister in 





superseding his lieutenant in the 
Commons by a 
and invis i 

utterances, whether from the floor of cone House or of the 


ttending there in person, it is th 
ible public to whom the speaker reall: 
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other. The real advantage of addressing the Commons face 
to face may therefore very easily be over-estimated, and the 
burden of being required to do it would certainly be very 
heavy. Is it possible to suppose that on some great measure 
any Minister could make two second-reading speeches? If he 
tried, either he would distribute his matter and make two 
together equal to one whole one, 
or he would rise on the second occasion with the dispiriting 
consciousness that his hearers already knew all he had to say 
Is it overstating this objection 
But 
in 


half-speeches, by no means 


and how he meant to say it. 
to say that it renders the proposed plan impracticable ? 
that is not the worst. Our system of having two Houses, 
both of which real legislative work done, necessitates 
the duplicating of every great political office, and so affords 
a great training ground for our politicians. A great leader 
with us cannot afford to surround himself with nonenti- 
ties, as is the fashion of autocrats under all forms of 
government. He must have a lieutenant of leading 1 
and personal weight in the House of Parliament where 
himself cannot appear, and every Minister whose oflice is of 
sufficient public importance must in like manner be under- 
i by an able man. But your plan would make plain 
he path to undivided personal power. A masterful Prime 
“tien would take care that no real leader of men should 
divide authority with him in either House of Parliament. 
You are sensible “that our reservoir of political ability is 
now dangerously small for so vast an Empire” ours. 
Have you not slipped into the advocacy of a scheme which 
capacity of 
to dispense 


is 


a I, 
rank 


he 


as 


more than any other would tend to narrow the c 
that reservoir by enab ling an ambitious leader 
with the assistance of his ablest supporters in some of the 
highest posts of his Administration in favour of inferior men 
whose merit lay in their aptitude to shine only by reflected 
tight >—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Gorpon, 

Piccadilly Club, W. 

[Our correspondent undervalues, her does not notice, 
the effect of first-hand guidance on His second 
objection is a stronger one, but we doubt if really competent 
leaders dread oratorical It is in the Cabinet that 
they prefer “ dittos.”—Eb. Spectator. | 

ISTORY REPEATING ITSELF. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—When Southey penned the following remarks ec 
ing the conduct of the Opposition during the Peninsular War, 
he little foresaw how exactly they would apply to the conduct 


of a section of the Opposition in the years 1900-1 :— 


or rat 


the audience. 


eet 


rivalry. 


earn. 


Onc 






“The Opposition consisted of the most heterogeneous and dis- 
cordant materials. A The Foxites, from the beginning of 
the war, through all its changes had uniformly taken part against 
their country: consistent in this and nothing else, they had 
always sided with the enemy, pleading his cause, palliating his 
crimes, extolling his wisdom, magnifying his power, vilifying and 
accusing their own Government, depreciating its resources, im- 
peding its measures, insulting its allies, calling for disclosures 
which no Government ought to make, and forcing them some- 
times from the weakness and the mistaken liberality of their 
opponents, Buonaparte, as Washington had done before him, 
relied upon their zeal and virulence: and they by their speeches 
and writings served him more effectually upon the Continent and 
in France itself, than ail the manifestoes of his Ministers, and 
th» diatribes of bis own Press. In future ages it will be thought 
a strange and almost incredible anomaly in politics, that there 
should have existed in the Legislature of any country a regular 
party, organised and acknowledged as such, whose business it 
was to obstruct the proceedings of Government, and render it by 
every possible means contemptible and odious to the people: a 
party always in semi alliance with the enemy, who in times of 
difficulty and danger prophesied nothing but failure, disgrace, 
and ruin: and whose systematic course of conduct, if it had been 
intended to bring about the fulfilment of their predictions, could 
not have been more exactly adapted to that object.”—* History 
of the Peninsular War,” by Robert Southey, Vol. I., pp. 55-56. 
Truly, our worst foes are those of our own household!—I am, 
Sir, &e., Henry N. SHoRzE, 

Clevedon. Commander R.N., retired. 





MOTIVES OF MISERS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir.—I have found the article headed “The Motives of 
in the Spectator of December 28th extremely in- 
however, come under my notice 
case of some misers the 


THE 


Misers”’ 
teresting. 


g, An instance has, 
which see 


seems to show that in the ec 


principle which you state as follows does not apply in its 











simplicity, but is modified by the operation of other m tive, 
“It is a notorious fact in the lives of great misers 


You say: 
viil sucrilice 


that so acute is their terror of robbery that they 
willingly large sums obtainable in interest rather than suffer 
their accumulations out of their sight.” In the instance 
known to me the impelling motives appear to be, as I have 
stated, somewhat more complex. The person I refer to is 
swayed by the varying motives of being indisposed to lose the 
accumulation, while at the same 
time he is unwilling that it should pass entirely out of his 
sight. He has therefore paid it into a bank, where it earns 
the usual deposit rate of interest. But the desire of seeing 
and of aa sa his treasure is so strong that he with- 
draws it from his bank from time to time in gold. He 
thus himself by an examination of tke concrete 
entity that his accumulation, which he feels to be only 
posse while it is merely represented to him by a few ciphers 
in a bank pass-book, is really in esse as he looks at the 
After a few days of such gratification as 
it back into the bank, where it 
an overmastering desire to see, 


interest obtainable on his 
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satisfies 
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glittering heap. 
this may afford him he pays 
remains until he again feels 
touch, and handle it. It has occurred to me that this may 
prove of interest to some of your readers. Ido not imagine 
that this is by any means an isolated instance of such com- 
For obvious reasons I conceal my name 


plexity of motive. 
ONLOOKER. 


and place of residence.—I am, Sir, &c., 





AND THE EUCHARIST. 

THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—In reply to your reviewer's criticism in the Spectator of 
December 14th that I have “not” been ‘“ quite fair” to the 
Greek clubs, allow me to refer those interested (1) to my 
summary of the whole evidence 159),—viz., that “these 
associations were in some cases not without morally beneficial 
results, but that there is not sufficient evidence to prove that 
they were on the same moral plane with these Christian love- 
>; and (2) to my authorities,—viz., M. Foucart, “Des 
Grecs” (pp. 146, ule and 
” (p. 171 n.)—I am, Sir, 

J. F. Keatina, 


THE AGAPE 


(fo THE EDITOR OF 
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Associ ations Rel 
Liebmann, ‘ Romischen Vereinswesen 
&e., 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 


“ Sprcerartor.’’] 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE 
Srr,—In the review of “ Links with the by Mrs. Charles 
Bagot, in the Spectator of December 28th, two of the foot- 
te (1) “The place Captain Perey had 
bought in Essex.” Seotsbridge is in Hertfordshire, between 
and Watford. (2) “The Pereys’ place in 
Westmorland.” Levens had nothing to do with the Percys, 
but was inherited by Captain Josceline Bagot from Mrs, 
Greville Howard. 1 a am, Sir, &e., pee)» ea 3 


Past, 


2s are incorrect 


noi 


Rickmansworth 





THE STARS AND THEIR NAMES. 





{fo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In ihe very interesting article in the Spectator of 
December 14th on “ The St: ‘s and aod pena ” there is 





mention of “the Great Bear,” and wonder yressed as to the 
reason of this name, among several oe 7 this beautiful 
constellation, and why Homer should perceive a bear in it. 
The origin of this name appears to be extremely ancient, and 
‘+k into the distant ages of the past, according 
to the explanation Max Miiller gives in his book, “ Lectures 
on the Science of Language,” Vol. IL, pp. 361-64. In 
Sanskrit the word “rikshas”’ means bright ones, “ riksha’”’ 
a bear; and this constellation is spoken of in the Rig Veda 
as the “rikshas,” the bright ones, which also means the 
bears. Max Miller says :— 

“The same name in the sense of the bright ones had been 
applied by the Vedic poets to the stars in general, and more 
particularly to that constellation which in the northern parts of 
India was the most prominent. The etymological meaning of 

‘riksha,’ as simply the bright stars, was forgotten: the popular 
meaning of ‘riksha,” a bear, was known to every body. 
And thus it happened that when the Greeks had left their 


to reach far ba 


central home and settled in Europe, they retained the 
name of Arktos for the same unchanging stars; but not 


knowing why these stars had originally received that name, 
they ceased to speak of them as Arktoi or many bears, and 
spoke of them as the Bear, the Great Bear, adding a bear-ward, 
the Arcturus (oftros, ward), and in time even a Little Bear. Thus 
the name of the Arctic regions rests on a misunderstanding of a 

name framed thousands of years ago in Central Asia, and the 
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surprise with which many a thoughtful observer has looked at 
these seven bright stars, wondering why they were ever called 
the Bear, is removed by a reference to the early annals of human 
speech.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. F. 





A NEW PASTIME. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—You may be interested to learn the following facts 
concerning the new pastime to which reference is made in 
your issue of December 21st. It appeared some years ago as 
a question in the mathematical columns of the Educational 
Times, and was stated thus :—‘ Write down all the numbers 
from 1 to 140 by means of four fours. Any arithmetical or 
algebraic signs may be used, but no other figure. Also do 
the same with four nines.” The question was re-proposed in 
the early part of 1900, and I endeavoured to solve it. I was 
successful with the fours in all cases except two, but with 
the nines I was less fortunate, failing at the time to discover 
131, 133, 137, 189. Shortly afterwards a question appeared 


under my name, asking for the missing numbers. Several 
solutions were forwarded to me by correspondents. None, 


however, were satisfactory, for they involved higher algebraic 
“notation,” such as the Gamma function, and this opened out 
an interesting question as to the distinction between “sign” 
and “notation,” and how precisely we were to limit the term 
“algebraic.” This difficulty may be avoided by restricting 
the question to “arithmetic or elementary algebraic signs,’ 
and we should thus be allowed to use the sign for factorial, 
perhaps also the notation for permutations. The figures 
4 and 9 are chosen because their square roots are integral. 
I have since found all the numbers, with the exception of 133, 
in the four nines.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
T. G. Wiaarns, S.J. 
St. Bewno’s College, St. Asaph, N.W. 


[We print the above letter out of a sheaf received on the 
subject, as the best answer to the question put by several of 
the writers,—What “signs” are permissible ? Three writers 
have sent complete lists up to 100, and one sends a formula 
which carries him as far as 331. We can publish no more 
letters on the subject.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE CARE OF BOOKS. 
[To THE EpiTorR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srtr,—Allow me to add two more warnings to book thieves. 
The one is from a school-book of 1795 belonging to a boy of 
my family at that date :— 
“Si quis in hunc librum furtivos vertit ocellos, 
II sibi pro meritis litera graeca manet.” 
The moral is enforced by a figure sus. per coll. from the 
erossvar. The other is :— 
“‘ Steal not this book, my dearest friend. 
Do, the gallows will be your end. 
And unto you the Lord will say, 
‘ Where is that book you stole away ?’” 
T do not know where it comes from, but the use of “Do” for 
“Tf you do” is distinctly a Suffolk idiom.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Pakenham, Suffolk. C. W. JoNEs. 


A PLEA FOR SMALL BIRDS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of December 28th, under the above 
heading, a correspondent draws attention to the suffering 
resulting from the snaring of small birds as practised in 
Essex. In this neighbourhood the practice is attended with 
still greater cruelty. Decoy birds are exposed in small wire 
cages (it was done one morning lately when the frost regis- 
tered eighteen degrees). Wire fences are utilised, cord lines 
being run from post to post, and these, as well as the top 
wires of the fence, smeared with bird-lime. Any bird alicht- 
ing of no pecuniary value is too often flung aside and left to 
perish. Until the bird-lime dries the smeared wires prove 
regular death-traps for any birds that may afterwards chance 
to alight on them. Under the existing law in Scotland, I 
understand, the police have no power to interfere; and the | 
only remedy which suggests itself to me is either to forbid 
the capture of small birds with bird-lime—to enact a close 
time all the year round—or to declare the practice, without a 


As a subscriber for thirty years, may I crave the help of the 
Spectator to assist in putting down a practice revolting to 
every humane person ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pat. L. JOHNSTON. 
Templehall House, Longforgan, Perthshire. 





THE PROBLEM OF AUSTRALIAN DEFENCE. 
[To Tue Epi7or oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” |] 
Sir,—I find I was in error in the impression (Spectator, 
December 21st) that an official acknowledgment of the 
services of the Australian man-of-war in China had been 
overlooked by the Admiralty, and desire to correct that part 
of my communication.—I am, Sir, &e., As, O. 








POETRY. 


a ele a 
THE CHILD AT PRAYER. 
A BABY to a Baby prays. 
Oh, Infant Jesus, meek and mild, 
From ‘mid the glory and the rays 
Look on a little child. 


As one child to Another may, 

He talks without a thought of fear, 
Commending to a Child to-day 

All that a child holds dear :— 


His father, mother, brother, nurse, 
His cat, his dog, his bird, his toys, 

Things that make up the universe 
Of darling girls and boys. 


All sheep and horses, lambs and cows, 
He counts them o’er, a motley crew, 

And children in the neighbour's house, 
And all the people too. 


His friends, why all the world’s his friend, 
This four-years darling, golden-curled. 
*Tis long before it has an end, 
The bede-roll of his world. 


A child lifts up his little hands 
Unto a Child; and it may be 
The Host of Heaven at gazing stands 
That tender sight to see. 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 








BOOKS. 


cient 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE.* 
Mr. Hersert Pav tells us that this book is a dry, un- 
adorned narrative of facts, with their appropriate dates. 
That may be true, in a sense; but it is a narrative compiled 
by a very intelligent man, and one which will pleasantly 
convey a great deal of accurate information to any of the 
younger generation who desire to know what manner of man 
Mr. Gladstone was. The writer makes no secret of the fact 
that he had a strong personal admiration for the statesman 
whose life he details, and agreed generally with his policy at 
home and abroad. By that phrase we suppose he means that 
he agreed with Mr. Gladstone’s later policy, for Proteus him- 
self could not have agreed with all his policy, and it is notorious 
that some who long followed him with most absolute devotion 
could hardly use too strong language in expressing their 
abhorrence of all his works and ways from the fatal winter 
of 1885-86 onwards. 

We cannot expect from a work like this much new light on 
Mr. Gladstone’s history. For that we must wait till the 
appearance of Mr. Morley’s book, written with all the assist- 
ance which the family of the deceased statesman could give, 
as well as with access to the immense and well-arranged 
archives of Hawarden. There is, however, « great deal still 
obscure about which we should like to have full details. We 
should like, for instance, to know how near Mr. Gladstone 
came to accepting the overtures which Lord Derby made to him 





William Ewart 





written permit from the proprietor of the ground, illegal. 


* The Gladstone, 


[73. Cd. ] 


Life of By Uerbcré Woodfield Paul. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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in 1858. We wonder whether he would have accepted. them 
if there had been no Disraeli already in the field. It has been 
frequently said, and Mr. Paul evidently believes, that Disraeli 
backed the representations of his chief. 

We should be glad, too, to know what was Gladstone’s 
conduct as a member of Lord Palmerston’s last Cabinet. One 
account would have it that he was so troublesome that the 
Prime Minister declared that he would die in a madhouse; 
while one of his colleagues, taking a less grave view of the 
subject, said to George Venables: “I never hear Gladstone 
bothering on as he does in Cabinet without being inclined to 
say to him: ‘Now you just go and stand up in the corner 
till you are good.’” Yet this was the period of some of his 
purest triumphs,—of his great speech on Italy at Easter, 1862, 
and of his even greater speech on the taxation of charities, 
which marks, we think, the highest point to which his Parlia- 
mentary eloquence ever attained. 

We should be inclined to believe that the historian of the 
nineteenth century will hold that Gladstone’s great time lay 
between the spring of 1867 and that of 1874. He had com- 
mitted one great blunder in 1866, when he was a party to the 
introduction of the quite harmless Reform Bill of that year 
at an ideally infelicitous moment, bringing about thereby the 
Adullamite Secession, and the fall of Lord Russell’s Govern- 
ment. He was only saved from another tactical blunder in 
1867 by the protest of a section of his own party, which made 
him very angry at the time, but the wisdom of which sub- 
sequent events made clear to all eyes. From that time for- 
ward, alike in opposition through 1867-68 and in the five 
years of his first Administration, he was most. admirable. 
He never was a Liberal, but through all those years he led the 
Liberals as if he had been one of themselves, and infinitely 
better than any one of them could have done. He could not, 
however, escape his destiny. Cornewall Lewis, shortly before 
he died in April, 1863, said:—‘ Palmerston is near his end, 
but, after him, Gladstone is inevitable, and in five years he 
will have smashed the party to atoms.” Cornewall Lewis was 
a prophet; he looked through eleven years as through clear 
water. 

No passage in Mr. Gladstone’s life before the great betrayal 
wants more clearing up than the Dissolution of 1874. It will 
be interesting to see if Mr. Morley will be able to put his 
conduct in that matter in a more favourable light. Before 
the publication of Lord Selborne’s Memoirs, it seemed to be 
merely a piece of sudden folly; but that, unhappily, is far 
from being the case now, and until we receive some further 
light we must believe that the difficulties about his own seat 
were the determining motive. The idea which prevailed 
amongst the persons most concerned when his too famous 
address appeared was that he had taken his measures, and 
had been able to calculate on coming back for certain with a 
smaller but more compact majority. A little later it was 
rumoured that he had taken nobody into his confidence save 
Lord Granville and Lord Wolverton. The first was a shrewd 
man of the world, but not so placed as to know much about the 
constituencies; the second ought, up toa tolerably recent date, 
to have known everything about them, but his attitude towards 
his chief was such that a pet spaniel would have been just as 
good an adviser. The faithful creature, called into council, 
would have put its paws on its master’s knees, looked 
into his face, wagged its tail, and perhaps barked, but 
to have expected much dry light from it would have 
been unreasonable. A certain amount of resistance ig 
indispensable in a support. When the proposal came 
to the Cubinet, there seems to be no doubt that that 
august conclave was swept away by Gladstone’s impetuous 
energy. Stansfeld, we believe, was the only man who had 
the wisdom and courage to withstand the torrent. This is 
very likely to be true, for undoubtedly the suggestion of a 
Dissolution came like an electric shock. We can only speak 
with absolute certainty of one of its most important members, 
but should be much surprised if the statement we make was 
not true of many. 

Mr. Paul devotes several pages to Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric 
vagaries, which he estimates at their true value, but he does 
not point out that they injured their author very much in the 
opinion of many impartial persons. “ Mr. Gladstone,” said a 
famous foreign man of letters to the writer, “may be a very 
great stateeman; I cannet form an opinion about that; but I 





feel great distrust of any one who writes such outrageous 
nonsense about things which I do understand.” In any case, 
the Homeric studies gave occasion for a very witty if cynical 
remark, to the effect that the true object of all his Homeric 
labours was to induce Mrs. Gladstone to call upon Helen! 
Closely connected with his views about Homer were those 
religious ideas which brought him frequently into collision 
with some of his natural allies, especially during the 
“sixties.” When one of them had occasion to see 
him with reference to the persecution of Mr. Jowett, in 
which the intolerant and unintelligent at one time indulged, 
he admitted that to give the heretic only £40 for being 
Professor of Greek at Oxford was not the proper way to 
defend the faith. He added, however: “Jowett has done 
enormous mischief,” throwing an emphasis upon the word 
“enormous” which would have been at least adequate if all the 
powers of evil had been concentrated in the breast of the 
quiet little Tutor of Balliol. 

To say that Gladstone was a great Prime Minister, in the 
sense in which that title belonged to Peel, would not be true. 
His attention to foreign affairs, as even Mr. Paul admits, was 
fitful, and, we may venture to add, frequently maladroit. 
About India he knew nothing and cared less; while although 
not in any way desiring to restore the régime which had 
prevailed at the Colonial Office in the days of “King” 
Stephen, he considered that that Department had become far 
less important than it was at that time. The last few pages 
of Mr. Paul's book set forth in a clear and excellent style all 
that the best of those who followed him to the end had to say 
for Gladstone. With very much in them we agree. 

It is, indeed, because the better side of Mr. Gladstone has 
been so well set forth in the Memoir that we have preferred 
to dwell on the other side. But our criticism does not 
in the least blind us to the existence of that other side. 
Gladstone was a great financier, and perhaps the very 
greatest expositor of finance who ever lived. He had 
a magical influence over masses of men, and a power 
of words the effect of which was more like that of huge 
masses of water in a tempest than anything else. His Mid- 
lothian speeches made one think less of a river coming 
down than of the seacoming up. His skill in constructing a 
difficult measure was not even approached by any man of his 
time, and perhaps was never exceeded by any man at any 
time. These and many other merits we must freely allow 
him, but when the final estimate of him is made many traits 
which are not to be found in Mr. Paul’s measured panegyric 
must be introduced, and not least his extraordinary power of 
believing precisely what he wished to believe. He had a 
tender conscience, but, save only where finance was concerned, 
he had that conscience thoroughly under command. If it 
showed the slightest recalcitrancy his will was always ready 
to say, “Just you dare!” And yet when all has been said 
for and against him there can be no doubt that he will remain 
the most notable Englishman of his generationx—as much 
out of place amongst the Liberals as Disraeli was amongst 
the Conservatives; but, like him, a head and shoulders above 
all his rivals, and as much superior to Disraeli himself in most 
of the higher arts of statesmanship as that immensely clever 
child of Israel was superior to him in all its secondary arts. 





TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS.* 
Nava warfare, like every other human enterprise, changes 
with its material. And so stoutly conservative is mankind 
that the material of warfare changes faster than its 
tactics. The same characteristic may be observed in the pur- 
suits of peace: the railway, for instance, long hampered itself 
with waggons shaped like stage-coaches, although the form 
suited to the road was obviously ill-adapted to the rail. 
Here, however, an error founded on the past knows no deadly 
consequences, and it can be corrected without danger and at 
small expense. In warfare a too deep respect for tradition 
may be punished by defeat, and the risk is immensely in- 
creased by the fact that a fleet or army only discloses its 
weaknesses when itis put to the proof. We cannot expect 
revolution in time of peace, and unhappily in time of war 
revolution may come too late. During the war now waged in 





* Tupes of Naval Oficers, By Captain A, T, Mahan, London; Sampson Low: 
Marston, and Co, | 10s. 6d.] 
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South Africa our generals have learned many a lesson 
imposed both by the nature of the country and by the new 
material of war; and if the contest is not in vain the lessons 
thus learned are being studied by our soldiers at home and 
abroad to the best advantage. After all, experience is the 
safest guide, and if only the War Office compels us to profit by 
our experience, we shall hold a far stronger position in the 
near future than any of our rivals. The Navy has not enjoyed. 
the same good fortune as the Army: it must still rely upon 
imagination and untried theory, which will prove in- 
efficient when two hostile fleets shall face one another. 
“It is likely,” says Captain Mahan in the last, and by no 
means the least interesting, of his books, “that the naval 
world at the present time is hugging some fond delusions in 
the excessive size and speed to which battleships are tending, 
and in the disproportionate weight assigned to the defensive 
as compared to the offensive factors in a given aggregate ton- 
nage.” But the history of the past shows us that numbers 
are more important than the overwhelming power of single 
ships, that facility of movement is necessary to the tactics of 
offence ; and since, where adequate experience is lacking, we 
must rely upon history, we recommend all those who are 
interested in the Navy to study Captain Mahan’s brilliant 
collection of naval portraits. 


But while Captain Mahan has sketched Hawke, Rodney, 
and the rest with a knowing hand and in their true colours, 
he has subordinated the personal interest to the development 
of naval tactics, and has shown us how the splended maneu- 
vres of Hawke and Rodney grew out of the galley-fighting 
which they left behind. In the early days of naval warfare; 
those engaged fought according to the same rules as were 
obeyed on land. ‘They changed the element, that is all, 
and observed the ordinances of the Army. “Naval war- 
fare in the past,” says Captain Mahan, “in its origin, and 
through long ages, had been waged with vessels moved by oars, 
which consequently, when conditions permitted engaging 
at all, could be handled with a scope and freedom not securable 
with the uncertain factor of wind.” The fighting, in fact, 
was primitive and bloodthirsty. Two ships had but to get to 
close quarters, and the sailors (or soldiers) aboard them fought 
hand to hand as on dry land. When Edward III. defeated 
the French fleet at Sluys he won a victory which might just 
as well have been won ashore; and for some centuries after 
Edward III. naval warfare had no tactics peculiar to itself: 
it chiefly differed from fighting ashore in that it took 
advantage of high seas and boisterous winds. But the galley 
Admiral, if his method was less subtle and less skilful, had a 
surer control of his material. In Captain Mahan’s words, he 
“wielded a weapon far more flexible and reliable, within the 
narrower range of its activities, than his successor in the 
days of sail; and engagements between fleets of galleys 
accordingly reflected this condition, being marked not only 
by greater carnage, but by tactical combinations and audacity 
of execution, to which the sailing ship did not so readily 
lend itself.” So the introduction of deadlier weapons and a 
longer range has lessened the slaughter of operations conducted 
in the field. A body of men whose guns are outranged 
and whose retreat is cut off may surrender without disgrace. 
They are powerless to damage the enemy, and their death 
could serve no warlike purpose. They have disobeyed 
a rule in the game of war, und are as surely “out” as 
is a player caught at cricket. But the old instinct 
does not easily die, and the traditions of galley-fighting 
survived the enforced adoption of new tactics, just as 
the habit of fighting at an impossible distance will not 
immediately desert the British soldier. Moreover, a larger 
field, extended beyond the confines of the Mediterranean, and 
the use of cannon made a modification of the old tactics 
necessary; but the transition was gradual; memory was 
stronger than experience; and the fighting instructions of 
the early eighteenth century are composed in such a manner 
as to rob the attacking Admiral of his advantage. He might 
not engage “so as to outnumber the enemy at a point of main 
collision”; he must still draw up in the usual line of battle, 
and engage van to van, and ship to ship. Off Malaga in 
1704, Rooke displayed the common form of inefficient naval 
action, as Captain Mahan points out, and had it not been for 
the palpable negligence of Matthews and Byng, we do not 
know when reform would have been introduced into the Navy: 





Byng, said Voltaire, was shot “pour encourager les autres,” 
and what he intended for irony was the literal truth: 
Bitter as disgrace and death were to Byng, they were 
a definite encouragement to British seamen, and Captain 
Maban is right. no doubt, in attributing to the stern 
punishment meted out to inefficient sailors the regeneration 
of our Navy. Meanwhile the materials of war were vastly 
improved ; but in Captain Mahan’s excellent phrase, “the 
artist is greater than bis materials, the warrior than his 
arms,” and it was the men of the eighteenth century rather 
than their weapons who achieved the triumph of England. 


Foremost among them all was Hawke, who both by precept 
and example infused a new spirit into the British Nuvy. He 
was, as he said, “for the old way of fighting.” He had ne 
respect for the “form” which so long dominated the sea. 
The full-dress line of battle, ship against ship, which made 
seamanship of no account, did not find favour in his eyes. 
“ For God’s sake,” he said, “if you should be so lucky as to 
get sight of the enemy, get as close to them as possible. Do 
not let them shuffle with you by engaging at a distance, but 
get within musket-shot if you can.” Moreover, he showed a 
wholesome contempt for prize-money; “no lucre of profit, or 
other views ” ever induced him to forget the faithful discharge 
of his duty. Nor was he a mere fighting Admiral; he was a 
statesman to boot; and if we change Russia for Spain, we 
recognise the truth of his assertion that “the British 
fleet can only be termed considerable in the proportion it 
bore to that of the House of Bourbon.” The climax of his 
career was, of course, his fight against Conflans, in which, 
writes Captain Mahan, “ Hawke's transcendent merit was 
that of the general officer, not of the private Captain.” So 
was the way made plain for the genius of Nelson, who was in 
the direct line from Hawke, and who used for the glory of 
England the splendid material prepared for him by Hawke, 
Rodney, Howe, and the other heroes whose careers are 
sketched with admirable knowledge and effect by Captain 
Mahan. The book is sound in opinion and well written, and 
its obiter dicta are not its least distinguished part. We cannot 
recall a better justification of the present war than that here 
given: “ its aim,” says Captain Mahan, “ was the preservation of 
the Imperial system, in the interest not only of the Mother- 
country, but of the Colonies as well.” Thus such excrescences 
as the Raid and the goldfields are cut away, and nothing is 
left but the simple, essential truth. 





MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD.* 
Mr. ALDIS WRIGHT is too fine a critic not to have made the 
best selection possible from such letters of FitzGerald as 
were available when he issued his excellent edition of the 
Literary Remains in 1889. Until FitzGerald had taken his 
place among the classical English letter-writers it was well to 
remember the proverb that “a half is more than the whole” ; 
now the antithetical proverb may apply, “that you cannot 
have too much of a good thing.” For FitzGerald’s letters 
are beyond cavil among the best of their kind. They are real 
letters, written by the most modest of men, with no reputa- 
tion in his own day and without any suspicion of posthumous 
honours; (what he would have said of the present cult of 
Omar Khayyam one may judge from his references to the 
Browning Society); they are also candid letters, expressing 
the actual opinions he had formed on matters of literature 
and art, without any deference to those in vogue among the 
“Cockneys” of the day, as he was apt to call the London 
critics; above all, they are the letters of a master of style us 
he himself defines it—the saying in the most perspicuous 
and succinct way what one thoroughly understands, and 
saying it so naturally that no effort is apparent.” That, of 
course, is not the whole truth about style; but it is interesting 
to take it thus at the lowest and see how well FitzGerald 
comes up to his own standard. As a specimen, then, let us 
take a passage from a letter upon the most trivial of topics— 
the choosing of a wedding present for the son of an old 
friend :— 

“Though I scarce know your son, what I do know of him is 
good: and he is your son, whom I have known some while tc 
some purpose. You told me of his Engagement some while ago: 


but I thought you spoke of its Fulfilment as far off. Else I should 
have prepared some little Wedding Gift for the occasion. Since 





* More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. London: Macmillan andCo, [5s.] 
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your Letter which I had on Friday, I have been casting about 
for this: we have nowhere to choose from here (as you may 
remember) but that China Shop; and I was about going to 
Ipswich to a Friend of mine who has often quaint and pretty 
Things in his Stores; but I was told he was gone to Holland: to 
be back this week. You know it is difficult to choose on these 
occasions: s0 many People giving the same thing; and I was 
about to send you a little Cheque so as you might employ it as 
you saw best. As, however, the time is so close that you will 
scarce find any to bestow on such little matters now, I shall wait 
till my Broker Man is back (for, to say truth, I want to lay out a 
little with him, if I can), and my offering must be delayed till 
after the Wedding,—which may be as well. IfI find nothing I 
like at my Broker’s, I shall ask you to buy for me in London, or 
in Paris: which may supply as well as Ipswich, or even Wood- 
bridge.” 

Except for the little gleam of humour in the last clause, this 
is a purely business letter ; but how excellent the style is, how 
“perspicuous” and “succinct ”! Of course, however, this 
perspicuity and succinctness are only the vehicle to what really 
interests us, and that is the gradual unveiling, in letter after 
letter, of the writer's personality. FitzGerald, like his friends 
Tennyson, Thackeray, and Carlyle, was a man of character and 
genius, and these qualities often repel rather than attract 
those of like disposition; at least they are apt to make inter- 
course difficult. FitzGerald wrote an annual letter to both 
Tennyson and Carlyle, which the latter punctually answered, 
while the former replied through his wife,—a piece of bad 
taste which FitzGerald put down to the spoiling of success. 
Thackeray had more milk of human kindness; but he was 
too busy a man to write letters; and he, like Tennyson, seems 
not to have kept those he received from FitzGerald. It was 
fortunate, therefore, that FitzGerald had other friends with 
less of the temperament of genius to whom he could pour 
himself out when the whim took him, and who had the good 
sense to see the value of what FitzGerald himself so lightly 
estimated. One of these friends was Sir Frederick Pollock, 
the second Baronet; another was Mr. Aldis Wright, the 
editor of this and previous volumes of letters; a third was 
Professor Cowell. In this new volume the greater number of 
letters are to the two former correspondents. 

The picture we get from these fresh letters, as from those 
already published, is that of a well-bred gentleman, with a fine 
sense of the right thing to do and say on this and the other 
occasion; very sensitive to behaviour, but still more sensitive 
to character, and capable of discovering and appreciating both 
in out-of-the-way places ; a man, too, who distrusted popular 
ambitions and theories of life, and was content to pursue the 
fallentis semita vitae because on that by-path he need not 
strive nor cry; at the same time, a man with no sort of con- 
tempt, but a great love, for human nature (though his 
personal shyness was apt to disguise the fact), and with an 
enthusiasm for the masters of literature who have been its 
simplest and sincerest students and interpreters. Upon this 
solid trunk of veracity were grafted the innumerable whims 
and fads of the recluse, such as his hatred of travel and of all 
things German, which add piquancy and picturesqueness to 
the letters, though in real life they may have been less 
amusing. 


The literary criticisms are what one turns to with the 
greatest assurance of satisfaction within well-understood 
limits. For “Austen, Eliot, and Co.” FitzGerald has no 
taste, and for “ Morris, Rossetti, Swinburne, and Co.” no 
mercy. But then he has no taste either for the Iliad, “ with 
its brutal Gods and Heroes,” or for Goethe. The gods and 
heroes of his literary Olympus are Shakespeare, Scott, 
Sophocles, Charles Lamb, Chaucer, Crabbe, Cervantes, and 
somewhat lower on the slopes, Thackeray and Dickens,— 
all people of a broad temper and wide sympathy, and in style 
as far as possible removed from what is “of an age,” or 
précteux. InShakespeare his delight was unbounded. “ What 
astonishes me is, Shakespeare : when I look into him it is not 
a Book, but People talking all round me.” FitzGerald did 
not live into our wiser age when we look into Shakespeare to 
find cryptograms. Of scattered comments three may be 
quoted :—* Had any one quoted to me Laertes’ parting 
Advice to his Sister, I should have sworn it was Polonius.” 
Ask Spedding if he does not think Celia’s falling in love 
with Oliver in As You Like It a very clumsy contrivance.” 
“What do you think has made me blubber by myself 
this inorning ? The last scenes of Henry the Fifth!” 
Of Tennyson the view taken here is that to which 





the previously published letters have accustomed us,— 
namely, that this poet’s inspiration left him about the year 
1842; the sole evidence of genius later to which any reference 
is made is “The Northern Farmer.” “While Guinevere, 
Pelleas, and Co. leave me quite unconcerned about them, the 
Lincolnshire Farmer positively brought tears to my eyes. 
There were Humanity, Truth, and Nature come back again ; 
the old Brute becoming quite tragic in comparison, just as 
Justice Shallow does, seen through Shakespeare’s Humour.” 
A few months later we come upon this sentence :—“ How did 
you find the Laureate? I almost think I was wrong in telling 
him I could take no interest in his Holy Grail, which I should 
not have done had he not—sent it tome! A parlous reason.” 
A parlous reason indeed, and one which perhaps throws some 
light on the Laureate’s reticence towards his old friend. No 
one cares to be told that he has got through all the work he is 
fit for by the early age of three-and-thirty. 

For a second specimen of the new letters we will quote one 
which, while it aims merely at describing how his external life 
passes, reveals between the lines a good deal of character, and 
ends with a few words in a higher key :— 

“T have been to my old resort, Lowestoft, for near two months : 
five weeks of which my friend Edward Cowell was there with his 
Wife: and we read Don Quixote of a Morning, and chatted together 
of a Night. And so that went. After which, I went up to London 
to see two bereaved Ladies: one of whom has just lost her husband, 
the brave Boy, and bad Painter, whom I have spent several weeks 
along with by our Shores for some years past—Edwards, his name: 
and then Mrs. Kemble, who has recently lost her sister Mrs. Sartoris, 
whom you once heard sing Weber’s Mermaid Song at Florence. 
Well, I had not seen Mrs. Kemble for over twenty years; and 
she wished once more, she said, to see an old Friend of herself and 
her Family. So I went, and was four days in London visiting 
these two Ladies alternately ; and am now down again in Winter 
Quarters, I suppose. But my excellent Reader has left me in 
the lurch, and his successor is a younger Brother, not sixteen 
years old, with a boyish treble which sounds odd enunciating 
Trollope’s novels to me. It is sad to me to think that I have 
exhausted Scott; and all of Dickens except two which I 
reckoned on for this winter with my old Reader, who relished 
them as muchas I. Well, we must try the Boy’s pipe. When I 
was in London I went to morning service in Westminster Abbey ; 
and, as'I sat in the Poets’ Corner T'ransept, I looked down for the 
stone that covers the remains of Charles Dickens, but it may 
have been covered by the worshippers there. I had not been 
inside that Abbey for twenty years, I believe; and it seemed 
very grand to me; and the old Organ rolled and swam with the 
Boys’ voices on the top through the fretted vault, as you know. 
Except that, I heard no music, and saw no Sights, save in the 
Streets.” 

Mr. Aldis Wright has added an index to this volume, which 
is useful as far as it goes, but it is not so full as it might be. 
There is, for example, no entry of Trollope’s name, to whom 
there are several references. 





AN AFRICAN “JUNGLE-BOOK.” * 
M. pu CHAILLU in a very lightly written but sugges- 
tive volume called The World of the Great Forest has 
given us an instalment of what might be a most attractive 
addition to the knowledge of the life of the great African 
forest. Possibly the author's acquaintance with the beasts, 
from the ants to the elephants, of this vast, little-known 
region is not sufficient to furnish full material for a solid 
book. But he has much to say which is new, and which 
other travellers have omitted to tell, and has told it pleasantly, 
and if anything in too simple and unreflective a form. He 
does not consciously follow Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s methods 
at all; on the contrary, he is incurably “foreign” in his 
manner of writing, though the ornate treatment which marred 
his first narrative of the rediscovery of the gorillas in West 
Africa does not reappear. In this volume he is simple and 
direct, and only spoils his stories of the animals by a vague. 
ness which constantly fails to supply details which we 
naturally want to know more of. Do the hippopotami of 
the West Coast river really go across country for a swim iv 
the Atlantic on moonlight nights? Where is the “ land of 
plenty ” to which the monkeys migrate? What are the fish 
which regularly travel up the rivers from the sea in the dry 
season to spawn? Where is the place where the forest eagles 
cross that great continent to rear their young? These 
questions are among many suggested by the book. 





* The World of the Great Forest. By Paul du Chaillu. With over 50 
Illustrations by C. R, Knight and J, M. Gleeson, London: John Murray. 
[7s, 6. | 
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The animals dealt with are of all kinds, great and small, many 
being just those creatures the habits of which few travellers 
have either had the time or taken the trouble to observe care- 
fully,—civets, ichneumons, the great manatees in the rivers, 
the forest monkeys, the fish, the forest eagles and fishing 
eagles, and the snakes The native African names are used 
in every case, and the reader is always conscious of the 
environment of the tropical forests. their sun and storms, 
under the unstable, throbbing, feverish African equator. He 
has brought together the life of the African forest creatures. 
Hitherto in nearly all books dealing with the interior of the 
continent each species has been described by itself, or in 
connection mainly with the social or family life of its kind. In 
M. du Chaillu’s pages we are enabled to see something of the 
relationship of the non-related dwellers in this little-known 
region. Brehm did the same in bringing together the “ aspects 
of Nature” on the veld, and those uplands which he aptly terms 
the South African steppe, the life of steppe and veld being so 
far parallel as to make the identity of treatment suggestive: 
M. du Chaillu’s work stands alone, if we except the musings 
of Waterton in the forests of Guiana, and it is the more 
regrettable that it is only a sketch. The region to which his 
chapters have reference is enormous, and the conditions of life 





in it are unusually similar. Any one standing on the moun- 
tains west of the great central rifts looks over a land as wide 
as the whole of India, mainly covered with forest, and 
watered by the innumerable great rivers which flow into 
the Congo. This is the land of the hippopotamus, the grey 
parrot, the driver ant, the great forest apes, the scaly ant- 
eater, the vast fish fauna of the Congo basin, and the birds of 
the Congo swamps. It is also the land of fever, of no roads, 
and impassable jungles. That is why most people have not 
had leisure to observe and put together its animal life. 
Professor Henry Drummond did this for one or two aspects 
of Eastern Central Africa, But that was not the land of 
thick forest. 

How difficult it is for man to live in the West African forest 
appeared during the Stanley expedition to relieve Emin. 
There isno abundance of food as in tropical India. Most of 
the animals, from the great apes to the forest spiders, suffer in 
the same way, and have to work desperately hard to make a 
living. The monkeys and apes are often driven to a diet of 
leaves, and the former wander great distances in search of 
fruit, and when that fails, of nuts. Every year the mon- 
keys make a long forest migration for food, travelling 
many hundreds of miles. At least eight species make this 
overhead “trek” across the ocean of tree-tops, each troop 
hurrying to outstrip the other, and no two species mingling. 
Their mode of travelling on these journeys is quite different 
from their aimless rambles at other times, and they travel 
silently, at a rate of about fifteen miles an hour, and it is 
believed that they know alli the trees, tracks, and landmarks 
on the way, 

The glimpses of life on the great rivers are most sug- 
gestive. One African river only is familiar, the Nile, which 
is itself so peculiar and alone that the life of the creatures 
on it and in it is isolated. The ways of Nile crocodiles, 
hippopotami, fish, and birds are not necessarily identical with 
those of similar creatures on other African rivers. There is 
no fish migration up the Nile. Up the Western rivers there 
is. Many species pour in from the sea when the waters are 
low in the dry season, and go back to the river in which 
they were hatched to lay their eggs, and are followed up the 
rivers by the fish-eating birds and sea eagles. In the Nile 
there is but one species of crocodile; in the Western rivers 
there are at least two. One is the burrowing crocodile, not a 
large species, which digs out a hole in the river bank, or in 
sloping ground close to the river. It is a novturnal animal, 
and must be a deadly foe to small mammals coming to 
drink, as it rushes out from its burrow and intercepts 
them when the water is in front, and cuts off their 
retreat. In the lower portionsof these rivers there is 
also a very large manatee, living much as the smaller 
manatee does in the Amazons. This manatee appears also 
to be captured in Lake Tchad, and is from 10f%. to 12 £6: 
Its presence in the great West African rivers has 


in length. 
always been known to naturalists, but it is not familiar to 
English readers as a common object in river life, thrusting 
its head and shoulders out of the water to 


browse on over- 











hanging leaves and keeping its vertical position by the move- 
ments of its paddles. Hippopotamus life on this vast net- 
work of rivers is unlike that on the Nile. The “hippos” travel 
from stream to stream, making short cuts across country, or 
founding They lead a perfectly harmless, 
contented existence, with a social life of their own, Thus, 
M. du Chaillu, each pair of “hippos” have a shoal 
to lie on, which is their own particular property. 
or on the plains by night, they mingle in good 
But a hippopotamus’s shoal is his castle, and any 
trespasses is attacked and bitten. ‘* Ngooboo,’ 
the native name of the hippopotamus m West African, is 
more pronounceable than our Greek equivalent done into 


new colonies. 
according to 
of their own 
In the river, 
fellowshi 


other which 


nD 
p. 


Kaglish :— 

“It is the custom of the Ngooboos living in this river to cross 
the plain and bathe in the Atlantic two or three times a year. 
One day it was agreed among all the families that they should 
got» the beach the following night and enjoy themselves by 
swimming in the surf if the sea was not too rough. So when 
night came they landed from the river and began their journey 
on towards the seashore. It was full moon and tie journey was 
made without mishaps. One family after another arrived on the 


beach. They were greatly excited and talked among them- 
selves. There was great rejoicing among them. They sniffed 


the sea-breeze, and looked at the surf and the broad sea before 
them, and wondered why there was not a shore on the other side 
as by the river. ‘hen the leaders of the different families said 
to their followers, ‘Let us go into the sea.’ They grunted and 
snorted on the way, walked slowly through the surf, and Icsing 
their footing, began to swim, though they dared not go far.” 

The description of the bathing of the “hippo” “trippers” which 
follows, from their cautious entry into the sea to their return 


at 4 a.m., “when each family went back to its shoal,” hardly 
bears quoting, but the idea is novel and amusing. The illus- 
trations of the life of these creatures and of their sea- 
side party by Mr. Gleeson are really admirable. The native 
An exception is that of 
the great forest eagle, the monkey-eater. It is one of the 
crested hawk-eagles, of which the native name is “ guanionien.” 
The difficulties of these birds’ life when monkeys are scarce ; 
their power of soaring to such vast heights as to be invisible 
to the monkeys, and of dropping down from the blue, whence 
their keen eyes see the monkeys on the tree-tops; of their 
hovering over the tops of certain trees on which fruit grows 
which the monkeys will probably come to gather,—are all 
fresh and vivid. 
The illustrations are good throughout, but the reader 
must not expect to find any consecutive story in the book, 
or even a connected sketch of the common forest fauna. It 


names of most animals are short. 


is only a slight series of animal stories, with a very fresb 


side to them. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
SIR ANDREW CLARKE, whose paper on “ Our Naval Position 
in Eastern stands first in the January Nineteenth 
Century, reiterates the warning uttered by him at intervals 
during the last quarter of a century. His argument is briefly 
this: we won India from and by the sea; by the sea alone is 
our Indian Empire vulnerable; 
that Empire we must greatly strengthen our coast defences, 
multiply our coaling stations and harbours of refuge, and in 


peas 


and if we are to maintain 


general remedy the notorious defects of India as a naval base. 
At the same time, Sir Andrew Ciarke insists that concentra- 
tion, and not dispersion, of naval strength is the great essential. 
As regards the Far East, he declares against 
of Wei-hai-wei into an Eastern Malta, and would greatly 


“small, compact, and invulnerable 


the conversion 





prefer a coaling station, 
such as Port Hamilton might easily and at no small expense 
be made.” As, however, we withdrew from Port Hamilton on 
the assurance given to the Chinese Government that Russia 
would never occupy any part of Korea, “we must only hepe 
that, if Russia should ever break that promise, there will he 
no hesitation on our side in reoeccupying Port Hamilton and 
retaining it.’ Two axioms on which Sir Andrew Clarke lays 
especial stress are (1) that coal is as the breath of life to our 
naval power and activity, and (2) that the pre-eminence of 
the mere possession of an 


+ 


our naval supremacy rests not on 


ironclad fleet, but on the pre-eminence of our shipping trade. 
In this context we may note Mr. Edwin Burgis’s plea for 
a new and shorter route to Canada. By the substitution of 
an ocean port of call (at Sydney, Cape Breton) for a river 
port of call, he argues that not only would the transit, 
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as compared with New York, be shortened by 773 knots, or 
say thirty-five hours, but that new sources of revenue would 
be developed, the passenger traffic be increased, and the com- 
mercial prospects of Canada be immensely improved. 
“Until such a line has been brought into existence Canada 
can never develop its resources, or compete successfully with 
the United States for the markets of England and Europe ; 
at present the United States possess an economic advantage 
over Canada in that they are nearer the markets of England 
and Europe. Above all, the question is one of Imperial 
importance, and not of mere local or commercial moment; if 
the Colonies, and Canada in particular, are to be made to feel 
that they are parts of the British Empire, every effort must 
be made to minimise the distance that separates the Mother- 
country from her C ’——The influence on our Imperial 
system of this annihilation of this “close 
approximation of all quarters of the planet, and the conse- 
quent possibility of a ‘solidarity’ formerly impracticable,” 
1 in Mr. Leslie Stephen's remarkable essay 
older Liberalism, “The Good Old 
Cause” as he calls it, a paper packed full of sagacious 
criticism. Roughly stated, the object of the writer is to show 
how the practical application of the principle of liberty—the 
core of the old —-has produced again and again, in 
religion, education, industrialism, administrative machinery, 
and the predominance of Parliament, results the very reverse 
of those anticipated. These doctrines, says Mr. Stephen,— 


olonies.’ 


space and tiie, 


is also emphasisec 
on the limitations of t! 


cree¢ 1 


** Were an embodiment of principles of und eniable importance, 
especially the principle that rulers should be responsible to the 
nation, and that every individual should be responsible for the 
efficient discharge of his duties. These truths, however, were 
embodied in the forms suggested by contemporary events; and 
when the Radicals claimed to be ‘ philosophical,’ what they really 
did was to try to find a theoretical justification for popular watch- 
words, and consequently to conve rt one-sided and temporary 
theories into absolute and eternal truths. They supposed that 
they had definitely triumphed when the democratic demands had 
been accepted, and we had fairly shot the Falls of Niagara. They 
then had to discover that our new rulers had a great many 
demands which w ere by no means summed up by the old formule 
about ‘liberty,’ and in the next place, we was to become evident 
that in point of fact those formule did not meet the real necessi- 
ties of the case.” 


Lieutenant-Colonel P 
Gentry ?” draws a lurid 
modern rural life, 





dder ‘in “Where are the Village 
ture of the social conditions of 
withdrawal of the small 
squires to pleasure-cities and watering-places, leaving their 
places to be filled by bloated and insolent farmers, who are 
distrusted and disliked b vy the labouring class, and supported, 
nine times by a sub- 
servient and hypocritical clergy. The farmers have “gone 


owing to the 


out of ten, so the writer allezes, 











up,’ the poor have stayed where they were, the village 
gentry have gone away, and the village is going to the 
dogs. This, in brief, is the substance of Lientenant-Colonel 
Pedder’s dismal lament over the faded glories of rural 
England. Sir Wemyss Reid devotes his monthly chronicle 


entirely to Lord Rosebery’s Chesterfield speech. The most 
interesting points in his commentary are:—(1) That a great 
body of Liberals have never accept ad Sir Henry Campbell- 
: leade ommons as 2 leadership of 
been no leader 
no deposition of Sir 
involved in Lord 
(2) That Lord Rose- 
he party of 1894 
and always ridiculous 


Bannerman’s rship in the C 
the party as a whole; 
and that, in consequence, 

1 


‘ampbe ll-] would be 


that there has, in effect, 
since 1896; 
Henry ¢ 
Rosebery 
bery has no int 

: fettered by the 


Sannerman 


“3 return to his old position. 
ntion of returning to lead t 
or to be ‘worn-out 


Newcastle programme ot 


1892.” 


Readers of 
first to Mr. E. T. Cook’s 
speech,—* Lord Rosehery and the Copperheads” 
with an apt tra oplied to i ae 
sympathisers with the South in the Civil War. Mr. Cook in 
his survey of the last three years speaks 


smpt for the 
] 


will 


on the 


turn 
Chesterfield 


the Conte mporary Review naturally 
ager 
he ealls it, 
nsference of the term ¢ ay 
with something 
approaching cout Fitzmaurice amendment in 
1900 and the futile Reform Club Concordat. ‘ Every one 
agreed to nome Sir Henry as Leader, but on the under- 
standing, which the Imperialists claimed and the others did 
not dispute, that they would not follow him.” The triumph 
of the Derby, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s endorsement of their action in his autumn 

raised, in Mr. Cook's view. a clear-cut issue. ‘ The 
of the Liberal party in the House of Commons had 


“‘Copperheads” at 


campaign, 


leader 








leaned more and more decisively to the anti-war section. 
That section had captured the meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation. A programme was promulgated and 
adopted by the leader which raised a clear-cut issue between 
what are nicknamed the ‘Pro-Boer’ and ‘Imperialist’ sec- 
tions. The — which some fear and some hope for, and 
others, neither longing nor fearing, regard as inevitable, was 
thus brought appreciably nearer.” Lord Rosebery’s inter- 
vention at Chesterfield is accordingly defined as “an attempt 
to save Liberalism from the Copperheads, and at the same 
time to give it an alternative standpoint as an Opposition.” 
And it differs from his previous interventions in that 
he is pledged to practise what he preaches. 'I'he 
conclusion of the article is devoted to an able, and, on 
the whole, destructive, analysis of the points of agree- 
ment which the “Copperheads” profess to discover between 
themselves and Lord Rosebery. Of his criticism of the 
Government Mr. Cook happily says: ‘‘Lord Rosebery did not 
spike the Opposition guns, as some Ministerialists appear to 
have hoped. He furnished the Opposition with guns of a new 
model.” Much will depend, Mr. Cook clearly thinks, on the 
attitude of the Liberal Centre, but still more on Lord 
Rosebery himself and on the amount of “continuous energy 
which Lord Rosebery’s ‘health and strength’ (for he admits 


now 





| view 


no other impediments) will permit him to throw into the 
prosecution of the work begun on the platform at Chester- 
field. Fearless candour is not the only thing neces- 
sary. The country likes a man who speaks his mind. It 
follows a man who shows a purpose to make his 
mind Patriae Exul” contributes an 
extremely readable pz vper on Anglophobia in Germany. The 
and his conclusions 


constant 
prevail.” ——“ quis 
illustrations which he gives are curious, 
sufficiently Anglophobia in its collective sense is 
no child of sentiment; Press wholly to blame 
for its excesses, for it is the expression of the public 
voice, and here is the danger; for, as Moltke left it on record, 

“the ambitions of Princes are no longer the causes of war, 
but the feelings of peoples,” and though the Governments 
inderstand each the feeling of the German “ crowd- 
soul” is bitterly hostile to us. As for the ingredients cf 
Anglophobia, they are, in the writer’s view, threefold: “ Dis- 
like of the individual Englishman, and of his country’s 
policy; commercial and, to a certain extent, political rivalry ; 
and as substratum, underlying and embracing the whole, envy 
—what Bacon ealled the gadding passion of envy.’ The 
writer is very far from believing that we do not to a great 
extent earn our individual unpopularity. But he evidently 
despairs of our being able to cenciliate German hostility, and 
uccordingly recommends that even though “we don’t want to 
eign we should strengthen our Fleet and be ready for any 
emergoency.—The Rey. J. T. Darragh (the rector of 
eit urg) combats the extreme negrophilist view in a 
very sensible “The Native Problem in South Africa,” 
the root idea of which is that white and black are necessary 
to each other in South Africa, and argues that in no other way 
can the native establish a claim to a shure in the new industrial 
South Africa than through the system of “ judicious taxation,” 
so that to get the money to pay he must go out and work. 
“In no other way can he be a hanger-on of his 
wives.” The discrepancy between the Boer and the British 
of the que clearly indicated: “The Boer 
would stereotype for ever the present pos sition of the native, 
and would deny him the chance of raising himself in the scale 
of humanity; the Briton, while he recognises quite as clearly 
a3 the Boer the native's inferiority at the present time, would 
not hold him back, by artificial restraints, from proving 
whether he has a capacity for higher things.” With what 
Mr. Darragh has to say on educating the natives, on the 
gradual modification of their marriage customs, and on the 
evils of miscegenation few will be found to disagree——Mr. 
Clement Edwards answers the question, “Do Trade-Unions 
Limit Output?” at considerable engi and with an un 
hesitating negative. His general summary of the working 
and influence of the Unions is very much “on all fours” with 
that of Mr. Hutchinson in the Nineteenth Century, noticed in 
another column, 


striking. 


nor is the 
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paper on 


cease to 


tion is thus 


Inthe f ortnightly Canon MacColl enforces last month's argu- 
‘that our diplomatic course should be steered 
He also 


ment by “Calchas 
in the direction of an understanding with Russia. 
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warns us against Germany, and says that the Machiavellian 
policy which conquered the Duchies is still the guiding force 
at B-rlin, and points to Kiao-chow as its latest manifestation. 

The latter part of the article digresses into an argument in 
favour of restoring the Republics to the Boers, the author 
considering that we are repeating the mistake the Germans 
made in retaining Alsace and Lorraine-——The article by 
“Calchas”” on Lord Rosebery seeks to show that the 
politician with whom Lord Rosebery is in essential accord is 
Mr. Chamberlain. While the former has deeper insight, the 
latter bas greater executive grasp. Thus a co-operation of 
these two would be in the highest degree efficient. On Home- 
rule and upon Imperial questions the two statesmen seem at 
one, but each possesses gifts complementary to the other, only 
a personal feeling—on the part of Lord Rosehbery—keeping 
them asunder. lehas.” There 
is much truth in what the writer calls Lord Rosebery’s 





Such is the argument of * ( 


“characteristic and incorrigible spirit of qualification,” 
wee eaused him to weaken the force of his announcement, 
“What I can do to further this policy I will do,” by appeal- 
ing to public éoldies and not to a definite party. Prblic 
opinion in this country in the end is swayed by parties, not 
by brilliant individuals——Mr. Sidney Low in his paper on 
“The Tangle of London Locomotion” touches on a_ point 
which is noticeable now Englishmen. It is their dislike 
and inability to think out large, comprehensive ideas. London 
is trying to remove the inconvenience of being very ill 
provided with rapid locomotion. But this is being done not by 
a far-reaching plan which would co-ordinate all the parts, thus 
adding greatly to their use. Instead, “tubes” are burrowed, 
and trams spread out without connection with each other. 
Ten years ago the County Council prepared a Bill to enable 
them to make subways which would carry traffic as well 
wires and pipes, but the interests all opposed, and so nothing 
was done. Parliament has made matters worse with its Com- 
mittees of amateurs who sanction plans for independent and 
disconnected “tubes.” These Committees have neither the 


knowledge nor the time really to study so vast a subject, and 






insist on a co-ordination of all parts, so that transit through 
and round London should all be connected. Jt is a scandal 
that the organisation of the rapid transit traffic of London 
should be abandoned to the chance results of isolated and 
often hostile companies.——The article by Mr. H. W. Wilso 
on the struggle in the Philippines brings out the curious 
parallel to the Boer War. All our difficulties seem to be 
encountered by the Americans, and all our mistakes seem to 
have been made,—the war was officially declared over some 

} + 


time ago, and since then large reinforceients have been sent 


to the front, 


The National Review follows up its recent articles on the 
need of an baseiabsgrg ty with Russia by pe an 
interesting paper ‘A Russian Diplomatist 
the crowth of pie misunderstanding which culminated in the 
Crimean War, the writer discusses the out tanding — 
of difference with the utmost candour. He stigmatises the 
notion that any premeditated scheme for the conquest of 


Central Asia has ever existed in the head of a Russian states- 


After tracing 





man or in the archives of the Russian Foreign Oflice as the 
hallucination of a few misguided British vublie’ sts. For the 
rest, he asserts that while Russia is steadfastly purposed to 
preserve the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, she is equally 
determined to secure ultimate and exclusive predominance in 
Persia. In the Far East he sees no reason why the two 
Powers should not do everything in order to maintain China 
as an independent State. “Ifthe British Government would 


; and interests of Russia in Manchuria and 





recognise the rig 
Mongolia, the Russian Government would certainly respect 
the great commercial interests which England possesses in 
China in general, and in the valley of the Yangtse-Kiang in 
particular.” The statement of Reali’ claims < regard to 
Japan and Korea is equally explicit. If the “ Russian 
Diplomatist” accurately represents the official view, then 
there is certainly abundant justification for the editor's 
comment that “as the Russiuns are prepared 


——The statement of the case for Anti-Semitism by M. 
Edouard Drumont, the editor of La Libre Parole, is a truly 
preposterous document. The gist of his argument is that 
the Jewish question is not religious, but economic and 
national, and that all the mischief has grown out of the 
friendly way in which the Jews were treated by the frank and 
unsuspecting pone of the Middle Ages. In other words, 
Anti-Semitism is dictated solely by the instinct of self-pre- 
servation. M. Drumont, who writes with amazing com- 
placency, eannot conceal his satisfaction at the “joyful 
news” that England is waking up to the need of organising 
an Anti-Semitic propaganda. “If only from the psychologica 
point of view, it would be intensely interesting to see a 
struggle between the practical Anglo-Saxon and the crafty 
Hebrew.” Indirectly this strange paper is a striking tribute 
We 
notice that Mr. Maurice Low in his letter from America 
deals at length with the suggestion of the Spectator that if 
the United States would de sn ne the Monroe doctrine, Great 
Britain ought to acknowledge it, and America might 
then propose it to the other ei for their endorse- 
ment. This suggestion, Mr. Low asserts, has evoked no 
friendly response on the other side of the Atlantic. “The 
very last thing that the Americans want is to have the 


Monroe doctrine defined or to have it made international 





to the genius and enterprise of the Hebrew race 


law.” Mr. Low, however, admits that the minority view—that 
the doctrine should be modernised and defined—has found a 
brilliant advocate in Mr. Wellman in the current number of 
the North American Review.——Mr. Leslie Stephen’s appre- 
ciation of R. L. Stevenson is wonderfully judicial, and com. 
hines criticism with geniality to a remarkable extent. What 
could be better, for example, than this reference to Stevenson's 
literary judgments: “To read Stevenson’s criticisms is like 
revisiting a familiar country with a young traveller who sees 
it for the first time. He probably makes some remarks that 
we have heard before; but he is capable of such a thrill of 
surprise as Keats received from ie are Homer.” ——Mr. 
H. W. Wilson, who sends a well-written résumé of the Schley 
Court of Inquiry, agrees Baek “with the majority 
verdict of the Court,—viz., that Admiral Schley was a 
physically fearless man who showed serious hesitation and 
indecision at critical moments in the campaign, 


Blackwood, as usual, contains a brilliant record of some 
interesting incidents in South Africa. This time the scene 
is De Aar, and the chief actor Lord Kitchener. He is 
described as he walked up and down the platform, making up 
a cavalry brigade, with “a colonel man.” The Chief by a nod 
ealled out individuals from the untidy collection of officers 
igned to them 





who thronged the station, and with a word ass 
their new appointments. “There you are; you are fitted out. 
Mind you move out of Richmond Road to-morrow morning 
without fail. Good-bye!” We are glad to say this paper, 
headed “On the Heels of De Wet,” is to be continued. A 
very interesting document is the description of the siege of 
Mafeking by an English doctor who was forced by the 
Boers to give them his professional services. The writer 
has no words to express his contempt and hatred of the real 
Kriigerite Dopper Boer, though of other individuals he often 
speaks highly, and is by no means blind to good qualities in 





ourenemy. But the lying and hypocrisy of the head people 
In the camp 
stringent orders against looting were given out, and the 
commandant at once proceeded to loot cattle from natives 
and English, while the Government pillaged the Johannesburg 
shops and sent the goods—clothes and boots—to the burghers. 
The writer describes seeing a rich relation of Paul Kriiger’s 


seem to have been thorough from the first. 


lying on a bed made of heaps of new suits of clothes. Cruelty 
to natives seems to have been the rule from the first,—indis- 
criminate shooting of native men, women, and children. The 
worst of all seems to have been Snyman, and it was by his 
orders that the women’s laager Mafeking was bombarded. 
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This proceeding seems to have arous2d some Socliaie,: even 





among the people who shot natives in cold blood. We are 
told, too, that “some children were taken to the farms to 








ecards on the table, it would be ridiculous that the 
es of craft, duplicity, and fraud should he 


time char 
imported into this controversy. It is something to know 
exactly what the other side wants, and we trust that the 
vill be stated with eq 





candour.” 





British counter-claims 





domestie slavery, but not many, and I only know of three 
7 


cases,” Three cases recorded by one individual is bad enough. 
Tould our Pro-Boers cull this a barbarity or a military 
Wou J 


necessity ? 
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The editorial pages of the Monthly contain a very reason- 
able criticism of Mr. Henley’s unfortunate assault on Steven- 
son. “My relation to him was that of a man with a grievance,” 
says Mr. Henley; but if so, does not the admission render 
the judge liable to a biassed judgment ? Mr. Colquhoun 
in “Our German Ally” prefers a strong indictment of our 
policy of trying to conciliate Germany, and points out our 
complete failure. Unlike some recent writers, the author is 
not enthusiastic about advances being made to Russia. In 
fact, he warns us with considerable force of argument against 
the policy of conciliating one Power in order that it may 
help us against another. It is from the ‘historical point of 
view that Sir Alexander Miller discusses “The Language 
Question in South Africa.” According to him, the best way 
to perpetuate and canonise the Taal is to prohibit its official 
use. Rather we should allow it to be used by those who wish, 
but provide that all official records in Courts should be kept 
in English, “ or, where in Dutch, accompanied by an English 
translation.” The writer points to the success already gained 
by the English schools in the Orange River Colony as a 
promise of what may be attained if we are zealous in teaching 
English without trying to suppress the Taal. 














NOVELS. 

CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION.* 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW bas adopted an original and thoroughly 
characteristic method of forestalling the treatment to which 
successful authors are often posthumously subjected. Of late 
years the practice of reviving, revising, annotating, and even 
condensing the works of former writers of fiction has attained 
the proportions of a veritable industry. But Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has no intention of trusting to posterity to perform this 
benevolent task. While still in his prime he has taken in 
hand the works of his literary nonage, and with a detachment 
that is almost uncanny, undertaken to act as his own chaperon, 
critic, commentator, and trumpeter. Thus we have first a pre- 
face describing at length the conditions under which he wrote, 
the novel, and the history of the magazine in which it appeared, 
followed by an essay on the morals of pugilistic fiction, and 
a hitherto unpublished extract from a letter of Stevenson’s. 
Then comes the novel itself. After that we have the novel 
turned into a stage play in blank verse, with a preface on the 
evolution of that metre, and lastly a final essay on ‘* Modern 
Prize-fighting.” There is nothing like this, that we are aware 
of, in all the annals of fiction; but then there never has been 
any one quite like Mr. Bernard Shaw, and if the judicious 
reader will only skip the passages in which the author 
deviates into seriousness or the affectation of it, we can 
promise him plenty of entertainment ia this strange medley. 
The Stevenson letter alone is worth the cost of the book. It 
takes the form of a chemical analysis of the work, and runs 
as follows :— 


“Charles Reade... ss ee sas ~~ (2 Sparc. 
Henry James or some kindred author, badly 
assimilated... = = oe sso, 4, part. 
Disraeli (perhaps unconscious) ete aks § part. 
Struggling, overlaid original talent ... «e 28 part. 
Blooming gaseous folly ... sa ; aco (2) pars, 


That is the equation as it stands. What it may become, I don’t 
know, nor auy other man. Viwere fortes —O, let him remember 
that—let him beware of his damned century: his gifts of insane 
chivalry and animated narration are just those that might be 
slain and thrown out like an untimely birth by the Daemon of 
the Epoch. And if he only knew how I had enjoyed the chivalry! 
Bashville—O Bashville! j'en chortle! (whivh is tinely polyglot).” 
Basliville, it should be explained, is a footman in the service 
of the heroine, Lydia Carew, an orphan heiress, of grea 

beauty and culture, for whom he cherishes an unrequited 

J 4 

affection, as Lydia has fallen in love, at first sight, with a 
professional prize-fighter. Cashel Byron, the pugilist in 
question and the son of an actress, has run away from school, 
worked his passage to Australia, made his mark in more 
senses than one in the eye of the Antipodean public, and 
returned to England to find a patron and backer in Lord 
Worthinzton, an enthusiastic supporter of the noble art. 
Accordingly we find him installed, at the opening of the story 
proper, iz a cottage on Lydia's estate, given out to be an 
invalid, but in reality in strict training for a prize-fight. The 








* Cashel Byron's Pro ession. By Bernard Shaw. Newly Revised. ‘ Novels 


of his Nonage,”” No. IV. London: Grant Richards. (6s.J 





situation is developed with that perfect disregard for conven. 
tionality, that constant resort to the unexpected, in which Mr, 
Bernard Shaw has always delighted to revel, Lydia, for all 
her cleverness, being the last to penetrate Cashel Byron’s 
disguise, and, when recognition is forced upon her, defying 
the traditions of her caste with imperturbable equanimity, 
Yet though the characterisation is fantastically inhuman and 
unconvincing, the story is worked out with a readiness of wit 
and a gift, to use Stevenson’s phrase, of animated narrative that 
render the whole extremely diverting. There are moments that 
excite spasms of repulsion, and even disgust, but it is impossible 
to feel a deep resentment with a writer who approaches the 
graver problems of life in such a way as never to move the 
emotions or stir the passions of the reader. The appeal is 
always to the intellect, for Mr. Shaw—as Disraeli is alleged 
to have said when asked on what he took his stand—always 
stands on his head, and it is an uncommonly hard and clever 
head too. Of all the personages in this fantastic comedy, we 
agree with Stevenson in his preference for the infatuated 
footman, whose “ insane chivalry ” is most happily illustrated 
in the scene wherein he informs Lydia’s cousin, Mr. Lucian 
Webber, of the antecedents of the man to whom she has given 


the entrée of her house :— 


«Are you sure of this, Bashville?’ be said. ‘Do you know 
that your statement is a very serious one ?’—‘ There is no doubt 
at all about it, sir. Go to any sporting public-house in London 
and ask who is the best-known fighting man of the day, and 
theyll tell you Cashel Byron. I know all about him, sir. Per- 
haps you have heard tell of Ned Skene, who was champion, 
belike, when you were at school.’—‘ I believe I have heard the 
name.’—‘ Just so, sir. Ned Skene picked up this Cashel Byron 
in the streets of Melbourne, where he was a common sailor boy, 
and trained him for the ring. You may have seen his name in 
the papers, sir. ‘The sporting ones are full of him; and he was 
meutioned in The Times a month ago.’ —‘I never read articles 
on such subjects, I have hardly time to glance through the 
ones that concern me,’—‘Thats the way it is with everybody, 
sir. Miss Carew never thinks of reading the sporting intelli- 
gence in the papers; and so he passes himself off on her for her 
equal. He’s well known for his wish to be thought a gentleman, 
sir, I assure you.—‘I have noticed his manner as being odd, 
certainly.’ —‘ Odd, sir! Why, a child might see through him; 
for he has not the sense to keep his own secret. Last Friday he 
was in the library; and he got looking at the new biographical 
dictionary that Miss Carew contributed the article on Spinoza to. 
And what do you think he said, sir? ‘ This is a blessed book,” 
he says. ‘ Here’s ten pages about Napoleon Bonaparte, and not 
one about Jack Randall: as if one fighting man wasnt as good 
as another!” I kuew by the way Mi-s Carew took up that say- 
ing, and drew him out, so to speak, on the subject, that she didnt 
know who she had in her house; and then I determined to tell 
you, sir. I hope you wont think that I come here behind his 
back out of malice against him. All I want is fair play. If I 
passed myself off on Miss Carew as a gentleman, I should deserve 
to be exposed as a cheat; and when he tries to take advantages 
that don’t belong to him, I think I have aright to expose him.’ 
—‘ Quite right, quite right,’ said Lucian, who cared nothing for 
Bastville’s motives. ‘1 suppose this Byron is a dangerous man 
to have any personal unpleasantness with.’—‘He knows his 
business, sir. Iam a better judyve of wrestling than half of these 
London professionals ; but I never saw the man that could put a 
hug on him. Simple as he is, sir, he has a genius for fighting, 
and has beaten men of all sizes, weights, and colors. There’s a 
new man from the black country, named Paradise, who says he’ll 
beat him; butI wont believe it till I see it’ —* Well,’ said Lucian, 
rising, ‘ 1 am wuch indebted to you, Bashville, for your informa- 
tion; and I shall take care to Jet Miss Carew know how you 
have ’—* Begying your pardon, sir,’ said Bashville; ‘ but, if 
you please, no. I did not come to commend myself at the cost of 
another man; and perhaps Miss Carew might not think it any 
great recommendation neither.” Lucian looked quickly at him as 
if about to speak, but checked himself. Bashville continued, ‘If 
he denies it, you may call me as a witness; and I will tell him to 
his face that he lies—and so 1 would if he were twice as danger- 
ous; but,except in that way, I would ask you, sir, as a favour, 
not to wention my name to Miss Carew.’—‘ As you please,’ said 
Lucian, taking out his purse. ‘ Perhaps you are right. However, 
you shall not pave your trouble for nothing.’—* I couldnt really, 
sir,’ said Bashville, retreating a step. ‘ You will agree with me, 
Im sure, that this is not a thing that a man should take 
payment for. It is a personal matter between me and Byron, 
sir” Lucian, displeased that a servant should have any per- 
sonal feelings on any subject, much more one that con- 
cerned his mistress, put back his purse without comment, 
and said, ‘ Will Miss Carew be at home this afternoon between 
three and four ?’—‘ I have not heard of any arrangement to the 
contrary, sir. I will telegraph to you if she goes out—if you 
wish.’—‘ It does not matter. Thank you. Good morning’— 
‘Govd morning, sir,’ said Bashville respectfully, as he withdrew. 
Outside the door his manner changed. He put on a pair of 
cinnamon gloves; took up a silver-mountel walking stick which 
he had lett in the corridor; and walked from Downing Street 
mto Whitehall, A party of visitors trom the country, standing 
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there examining the buildings, guessed that he was a junior lord | 
of the Treasury.” 
By way of a pendant we may give an extract from the | 
blank-verse drama. Bashville is supposed to be reading from | 
the evening paper an account of the prize-fight between Byron | 
and Paradise :— 
“ Lucran (to BASHVILLE] Skip to the final round. 
BASHVILLE. ‘Round ‘bree: the rumors that had gone 
about 
Of a breakdown in Byron’s recent training 
Seemed quite confirmed. Upon the call of time 
He rose, and, looking anything but cheerful, 
Proclaimed with every breath Bellows to Mend. 
At this point six to one was freely offered 
Upon the Dutchman; and Lord Worthington 
Plunged at this figure till he stood to lose 
A fortune should the Dutchman, as seemed certain, 
Take down the number of the Panley boy. 
The Dutchman, glutton as we know he is, 
Seemed this time likely togo hungry. Cashel 
Was clearly groggy as he slipped the sailor, 
Who, not to be denied, followed him up, 
Forcing the fighting mid tremendous cheers.’ 
LYDIA, Oh stop —no more—or tell the worst at once. 
I'll be revenged. Bashville: call the police. 
This brutal sailor shall be made to know 
There’s law in England, 
LUCIAN, Do not interrupt him: 
Mine ears are thirsting. Finish man. What next ? 
BASHVILLE. ‘Forty to one, the Dutchman's friends 
exclaimed. 
Done, said Lord Worthington, who shewed himself 
A sportsman every inch. Barely the bet 
Was booked, when, at the reeling champion’s jaw 
The sailor, bent on winning out of hand, 
Sent in his right. The issue seemed a cert, 
When Cashel, ducking smartly to his left, 
Cross-countered like a hundredweizht of brick 
LUCIAN. Death and damnation! 





Oh, what does it mean ? 


LYDIA. 

BASHVILLE. ‘The Dutchman went to grass, a beaten 
man.’ 

LypIA. Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! Oh, weil done, 


Cashel ! 
BASUIVILLE. ‘A scene of inJescribable excitement 
Ensued; tor it was now quite evident 
‘That Byron’s grogyiness had all along 
teen feigned to make the market for his backers. 
We trust this sample of colonial smartness 
Will not find imitators on this side.’ ” 

Refusing, as we resolutely do, to accept Mr. Bernard Shaw 
as an instructor or edifier, or, in short, to regard him in any 
other light than that of an eccentric comedian, we are by no 
means inclined to share his satisfaction at having been 
* switched off,” so to speak, from fiction at the early age of 
twenty six. Indeed, we only hope that the reception accorded 
to this revival may induce him to revisit and rework that 
prematurely abandoned field. Only let him be more chary 
of literary criticism in his excursuses, appendices, and critical 
It is one thing to be unable to recognise the 


apparatus. 
But to proclaim that 


“mightiness” of Marlowe's time. 
inability as a virtue is as thougha man should boast of being 


deaf, 








The New Americans. By Alfred Hodder. (Macmillan and Co. 
6s.)—In the space we are able to give to Mr. Alfred Hodder’s 
most cunningly clever novel, The New Americans, it would be 
barely possible to give a catalogue raisonné of the extraordinary 
number and variety of persons who are brought into it. And 
every character is individual and vital to the finger-tips. Each 
one is, moreover, defined in a procession of epigrams of which 
the brilliancy and sharpness give one a sensation like being 
pelted with hailstones. From the crowd stand out with special 
importance Alan Windet’s father, who “lived in a plenary 
inspiration of certitudes, and had a ready scorn for any one who 
did not,” and Alan Windet’s mother, who discovered soon after 
marriage “that whoever takes ideas so seriously as to deviate 
from the practice of his ‘set,’ takes them with a seriousuess that 
may become hateful,” and accordingly hated her husband and 
tried to leave him, but settled down again in his house when she 
learned that she might not take her boy with her. Alan grew up to 
love his mother and fear his father, and to be in general outcome 
a revised edition of both. He muddled his life, however, as far 
as happiness is concerned, though he lived cleanly, honourably, 
and affectionately, and by the tragedy of his death achieved a 
ree: nciliation of all the elements of strife in his family 
and connection. Brilliant at every point, the novel, though 
well worth reading as a searching study of American mind and 


and situations. The remark may be trivial, but the English 
reader craves the relief and perspective that more variety of style 
and social tradition among the personages would give to an 
equally crowded canvas with a European objective. 

The Real World. By Robert Herrick. (Macmillan and Co. 
63.) —The Real World is another elaborate study of American social 
life, with a more introspective bias and a slightly morbid tone 
of moralising. Jack Pemberton, the hero, seeks “ reality” among 
the various vulgarities of social ambition and sensual indulgence 
with which his acquaintances content themselves, He rejects 
one after the other as “unreal,” and at the end of the three 
hundred and fifty odd p2ges which go to his ‘‘ making” finds 
happiness in the woman of his early dreams, and takes the word 
of the riddle from her lips. 

Thirteen Ways Home. By E. Nesbit. (Anthony Treherne. Gs.) 
—Thirteen Ways Home is the sort of book that requires neither 
description nor criticism, only genial recommendation. The 
stories are all short, ingenious, romantic, wholesome, and full cf 
Those to whom ingenuity appeals most will do well to 
nning with “The Parrot and the Melodrama.” 
Those who like sentimental romance might make their first 
venture with “A Perfect Stranger” or ‘““G. H. and I.” Bat 
wherever one begins, one is sure to read all the tales sooner or 
later. 


spirit. 
begin at the beg 








Juscelyn Cheshire. By Sara Beaumont Kennedy. (Gay and 
Bird. 6s.) This story of the American War of Independence, 
telling of the spirit and charm of the Colonial dames, as well as 
of the bravery of the men, leads one to speculate whether the 
modern American woman has inherited her qualities from such 
an ancestress as Joscelyn Cheshire, or if she and her companions 
but reflect the characteristics of to-day. Anyhow, Mrs. Kennedy 
has given us a delightful book of true love and adventure, leaving 
the reader with pleasant thoughts and not with the miserable 
feeling that “ the world is hollow, and one’s doll stuffed with 
sawdust,” which is the dead-sea-fruit borne by so many modern 
novels. The hero has many hairbreadth escapes, the most 
exciting of them being the occasion when he is hidden in the 
heroine’s house, while she, with a gallantry only equalled by 
her beauty, completely baffles his enemies. 

Within the Radius. By Albert Kinross. (Duckworth and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Kinross has forestalled the reviewer, and has himself 
called attention to the fact that his book is written in the manner 
of Stevenson’s “New Arabian Nights.” The wisdom of thus 
defrauding the critics is perhaps doubtful, as some of them 
might bear the author a grudge for so taking the words from 
their pens. But without joking, the stories are amusing, and 
when the assumption is granted that the improbable is the most 
likely thing to happen, they are not too fantastic for interest: 
In the story called “The Other Death” Mr. Kinross weakens the 
effect he would produce by too minute a description, for the 
utmost depths of horror are only to be reached by the judicious 
use of mystery and the unknown. 

In Our Town. By Rosaline Masson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—‘ Our l'own” is Edinburgh, and at first it seems as if its 
characteristics and peculiar charm were to hold the first place in 
the story. But as we read the human interest develops, and 
“Our Town” becomes a background, though not one to be 
neglected, for the beautiful characters of Christopher Fairbairn, 
In Mr. Fairbairn, “ Saint Andrew,” as 
he is sometimes called, Miss Massoa -has given us a sym. 
pathetically drawn picture of old age,—at first in comparative 
happiness, eagerly recalling the traditions and memories of his 
beloved Edinburgh, sharing them and living them over again 
with Pansy, his son’s English wife, and his friend Seton, and then 
in the sorrow and weakness brought on him by his son’s worth- 
lessness. ‘Though there is great sadness in the lives of these 
people, there is also great love, and “ duty loved of love,’ making 
a book of more than passing interest. 


Pansy, and Gavin Seton. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE ROYAL NAVY. 

The Royal Navy. Edited by W. Laird Clowes. Vol. VI. (Simp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co. 253. net.)—The peculiarity of this 
volume is that it begins and ends with operations that were by no 
means a credit to the Navy. The war with the United States 
(1812-15) saw English ships again and again out-manceuvred and 
well beaten at single-ship fighting, which we had regarded as our 
own province. The badness of the British gunnery is almost 
incredible to us nowadays. ‘I'he fact remaias, however, that we 
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manners, yet oppresses cne with a certain monotony in ils scenes 


cou!d scarcely hit a ship, and three frigates once let drive their 
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broadsides into a vessel anchored in calm water without killing 
aman. The demand to search an American man-o’-war—the 
‘Chesapeake’ — began the war,—a truly astounding act of 
insolent folly. Among the many notable incidents of the 
war was that of the American Lieutenant who brought in 
his hands a coal from the galley to fire the one 
gun with which the ‘Chesapeake’ replied to the ‘ Leopard.’ 
President Roosevelt, who writes this opening chapter, cannot, 
to our mind, be sufiiciently commended for his strong common- 
sense and love of justice, which combine to make that admirable 
quality of impartiality. Nothing he has written more clearly 
demonstrates his ability to judge a question on its merits. It is 
refreshing to read his condemnation of peace-at-any-price states- 
men, as instanced by Jefferson and Madison. Have we not lately 
suffered from this weakness, as well as from that overweening 
confidence that led to those famous defeats in American waters ? 
A long and interesting chapter is that entitled “‘ Military History 
of the Royal Navy from 1816-56,” which details operations in 
South America and in China, and the slaver-hunting episodes on 
the African coasts. Those were the days when the Admiralty sank 
into an alarming stupor, which culminated in the Baltic opera- 
tions in the “fifties.” Oneof the most brilliant of the smaller opera- 
tions was the forcing of the Parana River in 1845. We practically 
disavowed the Obligado fight and returned the guns, though the 
French took a more reasonable view of the situation. Obligado was 
a salutary lesson to Rosas and South America, and the Royal Naval 
historian is of this opinion. Lord Aberdeen’s disavowal was meant 
to “encourage” some one, we suppose, Rosas perhaps, though it 
resembles the verdict of the Irish jury, “Not guilty; but don’t 
do it again.” ‘The Civil History of the Royal Navy” provides 
some interesting and amusing details of punishments, but only 
alludes, alas! to the various subordinate departments, such as 
transport, coastguard, excise, and signal station services. The 
Baltic operations provide, as is well known among students, an 
object-lesson in the powerlessness of a naval force without 
energetic commanders, or even munitions of war. Elizabeth’s 
meanness to her Navy is famous, for it only seems to have accen- 
tuated the courage of her seamen; but in Crimean days the lack 
of decent materials helped to exaggerate incompetence in high 
places. But what can one expect when a man like Napier could 
conceive no better purpose far a surveying ship than to use it as 
a freship! However, we must never forget that the Naval Brigade 
made its fame in those days. Two shorter chapters describe those 
explorations which, among others, are for ever associated with the 
names of Parry, Ross, and * ianklin. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


v 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have aot been 


reserved jor review in other jorm 


Ewenny Priory. By Colonel J. B. Turbervill. (Elliot Stock. 
is. 6d.) —Ewenny is a parish in Glamorganshire, where about the 
niddle of the twelfth century a priory was founded, and attached, 
ais a cell, to St. Peter’s Abbey, Gloucester. It was meant to serve 
at the same time as “a monastery and fortress.” Traces of both 
semain; the church, part of which was always parochial, remains 
in use; a building, mostly modern, is inhabited by the present 
ssor of the property, who traces his descent, if we under- 





Doss 
ak the genealogies, to the original purchaser of the monastic 
property. The house hed anet revenue at the Dissolution of 
about £60, and was purchased for £727 3. 4d..—a_ good bargain, 
i; would seem. ‘The history of the house between its foundation 
and the Dissolution is wholly lost. But if we are to judge from 
what we know of the state of things in the Vale of Glamorgan up 
to the end of Glendower's insurrection, the monks must have had 
astormy life. The establishment seems to have consisted of a Prior 
Turberville has done his best by the 

1 the story of this picturesque and 

I 


sndtwomonks. Colonel | 
nelp of pen and pencil to tell the st 
interesting place. It was a peculiarity of the giant of the 
priory lands that the Prior and monks were assigned a lodging 
in their building, their diet, and a yearly stipend, 10 marks to the 
Prior, and 53 marks to each of the monks. The same sums were 
to be allowed for diet if the grantee ceased to reside. They 
could hardly have been a very happy family. The grantee had 
also to provide a priest for the parish church. 





We welcome The Hampstead Annual, 1901, edited by Grenville 
FE. Matheson and Sydney C. Mayle (S. C. Mayle, 2s. Gd. net). The 
first paper is a well-deserved tribute of praise and gratitude to 
Sir Walter Besant. We see some noteworthy remarks on the 


Besant and Rice partnership; at the same time we venture to 
remark that he was a little hard on publisuers —audivimus ipsi — 








though there was nothing like ‘sweeping hatred.” Of other 
articles we may mention “George Romney,’ by Miss Beatrice 
Marshall (with a portrait)'; “ Mrs, Barbauld,” by Canon Ainger ; 
and “Sabrina Fair,” recollections of Shrewsbury School by 
H. W. Nevinson. We congratulate the Annual on its contiaued 
vigour, and wish it a long life. 





Novi Legenda Angliz: as Collected by John of Tynemouth, John 
Capgrave, and others. Re-edited by Carl Horstman, Ph.D. 2 vols. 
(The Clarendon Press. 36s. net.)—A ‘ Note,” not worded, we 
may say in passing, with academic elegance, accounts for the 
appearance of these volumes. There is an introduction which 
describes with sufficient fulness the sources from which the 
matter has been obtained, but does not, in other respects, furnish 
the student with all the helpand guidance that he might expect ; 
the text has been carefully revised; some illustrative matter has 
been furnished, and there are critical notes, but very few of an 
explanatory kind. Finally, there is no index, a delictum of such 
magnitude in a work of this kind that we shall not attempt to 
characterise it. The foundation of the work is the collection 
made by John of Tynemouth, who was Abbot of St. Albans from 
1349 to 1396, after having been Prior of Tynemouth for eight 
years. He collected an English hagiology from various 
sources, and presented the MS. to the cell of MRedburn, 
a convalescent home for St. Albans monks, for which 
the Abbot had a great liking. This MS. is known 
as Tiberius E.I.; it suffered greatly in the fire of 1731. The 
collection was rearranged, probably by John Capgrave, in the 
fifteenth century, an alphabetical order being substituted for 
that of the ecclesiastical year. In 1516 the collection was printed 
with additions by Wynkyn de Worde. <A Prologue was also pre- 
fixed by some writer unknown. The most valuable of the Lives, 
putting aside such legendary matter as the acta of SS. Albans, 
Amphibalus, &c., are Aidan, Anselm, Augustine (of Canterbury), 
Baeda, Chad, Columba, Dunstan, Hugh of Lincoln, Lanfranc, 
Patrick, Thomas (of Canterbury), and Wilfrid. In the supple- 
ment, so to speak, we find among others St. Edmund (of Hast 
Anglia). If Cardinal Vaughan wishes to pursue his studies in 
the history of this saint, he will find interesting material. St. 
Edmund vehemently resented, it would seem, the making a show 
of his relics, visiting with a disease which proved fatal in three 
days a certain monk who had exhibited them to a great multitude 
of people, who doubtless paid for the privilege (IL, p. 631). As 
the fate of these relics is now definitely settled, we need only 
mention that the saint was still present in 1291, more than 
ninety years after the alleged act of Louis of France, to 
rebuke the rapacity of Edward I., that in 1313 he saved 
two Norfolk fishermen from drowning, and that in 1374-75 
he took an active interest in the repairing of his chapel 
at Waynflete, besides restoring the dead to life. One of the 
longest biographies, and, we may add, the most wonderful, is that 
of St. Ursula, with the Eleven Thousand Virgins of Cologne. A 
wilder flight of pious imagination never was tried by man. The 
distinguished people who followed the saint, over and above the 
eleven thousand, makea most amazing company. Here are three 
of them: Canute, King Pepin, and Nathalia, daughter of King 
Arthur! Even in early days there were those who objected that 
all the bones were not of young women and girls. St. Ursula 
herself condescended to answer them. There was, as has been 
said, a mixed multitude of pious pilgrims, some of them married 
people. A curious question seems to have arisen whether infants 
dying before birth were damned. Here is a judgment which, we 
are told, celitus dicitur. “Si infantes in matrum uteris mori- 
untur, dampnantur, sed pia illorum erit dampnatio.” If pia 
means “ just,” as we suppose, that seems hard measure. If, how- 
ever, the mothers were martyred, “in matrum sanguine buptizati 
una cum matribus ad regna celestia perducebantur.” 


In “The Bibelots” series, edited by J. Potter Briscoe (Gay 
and Bird, 2s. 6d. net), we have Persian Love Songs, containing 
translations and paraphrases from some fifteen poets, of whom 


| the best known names are Ferdusi, Omar Khayyam, Sadi, and 


Hafiz. “ Love Songs” asa descriptive title for the contents of tha 
volume is scarcely appropriate. 1t does not apply, for instance, 
to Essedi of Tis’s “ Dispute between Day and Night,” and still 
less to Ferdusi’s savage satire on Mahmoud of Ghuzni. The 
same criticism might be passed on other of the poems included, 
It is not impossible, however, that they may he all the better 
worth reading, for it is not to the East that one would go for 
love songs. 


Samuel and his Age. By George C. M. Douglas, D.D. (Eyre 


‘and Spottiswoode. 63.)—Dr. Douylas takes up a strongly con- 
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servative position, holding, for instance, that Deuteronomy was 
written by Moses, though possibly showing afew changes by a later 
editor, and, again, that Samuel’s father was of the priestly tribe. 
This latterseems unlikely in the face of thefact that he had nothing 
to do with the service of the Tabernacle. No dedication of the 
child would have been needed in this case. Then heis called an 
Ephrathite (as was Jesse). We cannot attach to a “ Study inthe 
Constitutional History of Israel” the value due to the writer’s 
jndustry and learning if it is based on these prepossessions. Much, 


doubtless, may be learnt from it, but the student must be on his | 


guard, 


The Knights of Aristophanes. Edited by Robert Alexander 
Neil, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 
is the “only direct memorial of Neil’s work as a classical 
scholar.” His life was given to teaching. So far we are 
reminded of Richard Shilleto, whose literary output was limited 
to his edition of Thucydides, I. But Shilleto lived twenty years 
longer than Neil. The work before us is not quite complete, 
The annotation, indeed, was practically finished, but the 
introduction, though it had been set up in type, would hardly 
have been left as it is, for it occupies ten pages only, and its end 
is somewhat abrupt. (It is pointed out by the triends who have 
seen the edition through the press that the editor had certainly 
contemplated discussing two questions of which no mention is 
found. One is the alleged co-operation of Eupolis, who says 
éxeivous Tos ‘Inméas ovveroinca,—apparently, however, only 
alleging plagiarism against Aristophanes.) The introduction, 
as it stands, is mainly occupied with the ruling idea of Athenian 
povities; the argument is most interesting, but a little out of 
proportion. ‘The commentary seems to leave nothing to be 


desired. 


Roman Political Institutions. By Frank Frost Abbott. (Ginn and 
Co., Boston, U.S. 7s. 6d.)—This is an able sketch of Roman history 
reyarded from within, The foreign relations of the State are 
outlined, while its domestic constitution, its development and 
change, is carefully described. It is interesting throughout, 
but as we reach the later times, the closing years of the Republic 
and the early age of the Empire, this interest is greatly in- 
creased, because the analogies to the great political and social 
problems of our own times become more numerous and more 
complete. We observe an error on p. 2938. The sum which 
Caligula spent in his first year of empire is put down at the 
not excessive figure of “100,900,000 sesterces.” It was really 
720,000,000. “ Vicies et septies millies sestertium non toto ver- 
tente anno absumpsit” are the words of Suetonius (Caligula, 
XSKVIE} Bhe Bserenen, stated in English money, is that be- 
tween £300,000 and £5,760,000. The book will be found highly 
useful by students. 
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Alexander (Mrs.), The Yellow Fiend, CF BVO... cos esssercessaesensensenoeses (Unwin) 6/0 
Brahmo Sommaj Vreshub Chunder Sen’s Lectures in India, er 8vo (Cassell) 5/0 
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Coates (Mrs. C), Life and Era of Queen Victoria, for You g Folks, 4to 
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Fiske (John), Life Everlasting, cr 8vo.................... (Macmillan) 6 
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CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


For siti tus of College, Furm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 





Hous se; Farm, 280 acres 
tural Analysis and Rese: irch, and Practical Agriculture, ec 





AYS -YNSOME AGRICULTURALSTATION.— 


es, 





NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 4th. 
CARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy E xperimentu ul Feeding 
Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul: 
Spleniid climate 





in perfect country. Terms moderate—For particulars an qd prospectus apply 


to 


the, 


Sands. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 


Ve 


DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over- 





LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 


country. In close proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Traming forfuture 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists, i Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TE ROL BEGINS JANUARY r 21st. — . SMITH H HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


First-rate Mode ‘rm Education.—Professor: 


Se 


F 


eley, 


G. Pr: 


resident English and Forei 
swimming, bicycling. Large 
ius oni 


spec 


YUDOR HALL ~ SCHOOL, 
‘OREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

OR THE iTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORTERS, 
Churton Collir 
M., A. 












F.R.S.; H. E. Malden, M.A.. G. 
vdeau (P at Conservat 





g (i ipsie), &C. 
Cricket, hocke y, 
gymnasium, Special attention to hea coon Pro- 








plication. 














{HENIES STREET CHAMBERS, BLOOMSBURY. 


TO 
£4 10s, and £5 per month, General Dining-room.—Apply, LADY SUPEL- 
INTENDENT. 


JRANCE, 


SUGARS and Mlle. J. TURMEAU. 


LET—TWO SETS of UNFURNISHED ROOMS for LADIES. Rent, 





CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—-PEN. 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advi untages. Les Directrices: Miss 
Highest rets.- —Pros spectuses on application, 


l\O WOMEN GRADUATES.—A SCHOLARSHIP of 


College 
ference g 


£25 is OFFERED to a STUDENT entering the Maria Grey Training 
r Women Teachers in Secondary Schools in JANUARY, 1002. Pre- 
iven to a London B.A.—Apply, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, 









Broudesbury, N.W. 


VR 


hy 





BUS ATION, Comfort 


lug 


Q\ANDEC OTES 

K) A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the 

where the aim is to train gi 

care and comfort for delicate children. 
airge grounds, tennis and fives courts, 


M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tri 





IENDS’ SCHOOL: The STRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and et a (in separate houses) are open to, and 
appreciated by, all Denominat They are sound, longestablished, high- 


iss schools in a lovely, healthy di strict. —P rosp vectus from W. SESSIONS, Bb. Se. 





DRU SSELS.—Ve ry he: uithy situation.—Malles. ~ DENY 
) RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTER iS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE thele 





ble fumily hie. F rench, Geriun, Italian, Music, Draw- 


,, Painting, Dancing, &c.; Fees, £80 perann.; Terme ommences with entrance of 


Py ny vil; P ersouul Refs. Pr rospectus onapplicati on, --82 Rue Laute ors, Avenue Louise 








le 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Linrtep, 
S SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
ris to be practival, retined, and cultured, Every 





playing-fie’ds 
Heuad- “Mi ep Miss SOPHIE 
ily qualified staff. 


gr 


ils prepared for the Univ. ar nd o the rex 





08, Camb.), assiste { bya 


A limited number of EN'TRANC E SCHOLARSHIPS aivarded by competition. 





~* grade Endowed School. 


GS SCHOOL, B LUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 


. Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibi- 
tions. Recent successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinations, 
Db. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. A JUNIOR MOUSE (8-12) will be 


OPE NED in MAY, 


poicics field, tennis courts, ke, Sea air and pine woods. 


ie EK COURT, 





PARKSTONE. DORSET. — Head. 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 


BLIC SCHOOLS. Large grounds, including grass and gravel playgrounds, 


Very successful pre- 


paration for classical and modern sides of publie schools. References to Head- 


Master of Harrow, Lord Bishop of St. Andrews, a 





nd others.—For Prospectus, 


address the HEAD-MASTER. 








£f 


air; 
tresses; la 
(formerly 


ING'S — 


| 


CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects, 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &e., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 


a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 


large grounds for cricket, hockey, : nad tennis. 


Experieuced resident muis- 
ze Visiting statf.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
sistar it Mistresses at the Cl fton High Sehool for Girls), 






sc HOOL, CAN TERB URY. -- SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 


Special Classes 





for 
recently added. Excellent health record. "JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). —Head- 
Maste : Rev. A, J. GAL PIN, M.A. 


Lect 


«e. 


€ > en of E sh Literat re. Lectures to S hools 
Prepar: ation for University and Civil Ser 

Collins, Esq., 
an nd other rs. ay) or Terms, Syll ubus of Courses, &e., a 


FEW GIRLS and quite young BOYS 


ok. 


education. Entire charge when pareuts are < 
references on applicatiou.—Mrs. COUNSELL, 


NO PARENTS and GUA 
OPENING in WHOLESALE YEA an 





RIV ATE PU i S PR LE PARED for Universities and 


urer, &e., of Queen’ s Col! 


ALFRED J. P. SHEPHERD, formerly Fellow, 
ve, Oxtord, Instruct or at Royal Naval College, 


other Exams. by Re 






Assistant Masters ; individual tuition ; facilities for games, boating, and 
behing; large grounds, —Ad lress Sulhamste: ead Rectory, Post Town, Reading, 





) NGLISH 


edt 








LITER! ATURE. — Miss E DITH TYLEE 
GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
and Reading Circles. 
ms. Re . rences: J. Churton 
M.A. (late Public Examiner), 

dress, DE nds se St., W.C. 


sare R ECEIVED 
, be combined with good 

ud. Full partienlars and 
tnbury Road, Oxiord. 


mRDIANS. — Ac ivantageous 
‘OF 2 TRADE for smart 
}, as learner. Commeuce 














A.; Edward Purcell, Esq., B.C.L. 








into private family, where home lite 

















a a YOUTH leavine seh 
. H.H.,” sare of Abbvit 





pastcheap. 








ERT Manic 


sama rusts 
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HE €C€OLONIAL..COLLE € EF, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate. 


Fu'l information from the DIRECTOR, at the above address : or from 
Mr. ( GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


W OoPaARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
hurch of England Public Schools.) 


Lapy WanrDE -Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College 

(.) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head- Mistress, Miss R ICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £00; 
School House. £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MARYS, Abbots bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms 
24 guineas a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newuhuim College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss — late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 g 

Apply, HEAD-MISTR ESS, or for general informa tion, th eLa 

St. Mary ’s Colle ge, Paddin gton, W. 


ay “MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
S. Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College 
Excellent Board House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
traming and science Department Hockey, tennis, 
swilt swimming, riding. Boarders Fe ¢ —Apply, PRIN IPAL. 














ineas a 


LDY w ARDEX 9 











Teachers’ Trainmg 
3, £60 





CAL ISBURY SC HOOL, founded 1897.—A First grade 

: Edueation at 45 or 51 guineas per annum, Since found ition two Open 

Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been gained any other suc- 

cesses, Oxtord and Cambridge Board, Oxford Locals, Ni Wy, &e.—Rev. J.C. 
ALUOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master, 


ALISBURY SC HOOL.—TWO — SC HOLARSHIPS, re- 
S: ducing fees to 11 guineas per annum, wil be OFFERE D at end of 
IE AD- MASTE! g 











OUT HPORT PHYSIC: AL TRAIN KING -COLLEG E.— 
President: Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals: A. 
ALE XANDE R, reas (diate Director Liverpool Gymnasium;, Mrs. 
ALE NDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Ladies as 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. <All Branches and Systems taught, 
including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to tr non eeghe students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualitied teachers. References a, rinitte 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelte on, D.D.—F urther particulars from the NS EC KE y ak V0 


JANU ARY, 1902.—For full partie ulars, apply Rev. 

















ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
ST: KATHARINE’S ANDREWS. 





SCHOOL, ST. 


PREPAR ATORY to ST. ST. LEON ARDS SCHOOL. 
For girls from seven years of age. 


Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies. 








___ Prospect us sand Si ho 1 List ¢ mm applic: ation to tt 1e HE ADM ISTRESS. 
F \HORNE LOE SCHOOL, B RIDPOR T, DORSET.— 
Old-es shed School in bracing situation on South-West Coast ; careful 
" virl 














recelve every 


gymnastic hockey, &c. Deheat 
_Enti ree harg e@ 


3 tor music, languages, and pa 
_Hig hest references.— —Addr 





physical tra 
attention. Special faciliti 
taken of Colonial e hildren, 


S* HILARY’S 


sC ARBOROUGH.—G IR LS’ SC HOOL. 
Resident puy ils only. Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
Good heaith record. Annually inspec nae by 
Statf resident, un liversity graduat 





sarge detached house, 
am e field, tennis, hoc ~~ volf, 
Oxtord and Can ibridg e Jomt int Board. 


EVONSHIR E—CR REDITON GR AMM. AR SC HOOL. 
Sound modern e a ation given at moderate fees. Healthy situation in a 
beautiful district. Excellent se hool buildings, which include mnasium, 
workshop, fives court, cricket yg lion, sanatorium, laundry.—For * Pros pectus 
apply to the Head- Mi ister, . BU RTON, M. A. «C amb.), B.Sc. (hi md.) 


RE . YOU W ANTING SCHOOL OR HOM 


GirLs? ENGLISH, F« 
reliable information & prosyx ‘ 


T. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON- SE. "et 
kK SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLE me N. Thorough edueation, 


Gymuasti ics, games. Fees ! from 5’ guineas.—Apply to ‘HE AD-MISTRESs., 


ANC pa COLLE GE, ‘SHOREHAM, 
XT TERM wii! a EGIN on TUESDAY, January 2lst, 19 
3, HL. TOWE R, Es 















A :?—Boys Ss, 






tus iments 





ratis of personaliy in spected ¢ st 


SUSSEX.— 
2.—Head- 









pastes | 
Si KATH ecg tie 2 S. MEADS, 
S rth 


High-class School ie Dauchters of Gentl men. 
Hockey, cricket, teunis riding, cycliug, ke. Large » 
to sea and Be ach V He 1d. Resident Statf includes trained L ady Nurse.— 


Prospect 








} 





d garden ¢ 








us on application 


S ce oe a ee ek 
NORFOLK HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


NEXT TERM will BEGIN FRIDAY, January 17th. Mr. 
meet meet 4 p. m. n from P addington. 








MARCON will 








GIOCIETY LADY would | RECEIVE Two | PAYING | 


kS) GUESTS. Family life, comfortable home. Moderate terms.—LEYMARI, 
4bis , Rue d’Estrées, Paris. 














“JAMES'S 





ri her COMMITTE E of ‘a CLUB in ST. 

TARTER are PREPAR zp to ELECT some ADDITIONAL 
Mis MBERS. Ap lic ations for pp articul ars are invited from Professioual Men, 
Government Of ar vd ot hers of Social and Ce rercial standjng.—Address 





g Cross, S.W. 





(by letter only), “ C LU B,” > 14 Coe kspur Street, Chi 


QT AMMERING COMPLETELY and PERMANENTLY 















S;URED.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON, a perfectly SEL F-CURED 
STAMMERER, receives boys suffering from this uffietion. Edue ‘ation con- 
tinued du treatment. Mr. Griersou’s book ou ammering,” post-tree 
ls. 1d.—Add , 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 


xn ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St.. Londo n sends | 


EASTBOURNE.— | 
be 


| 











ondon professors. | 


_— 


ey a > 
ine ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President): HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
erga go is. Honours this year include: 3rd Assistant Clerkship, R.N. 
13th and 29th ou the ‘ Britinnia’ (both first trials); 2 Admissions to Sand- 
hurst ; Ist place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; 2nd Class Classical 
Moderati ons, Oxf: od, &e 

NE XT TERM, JANUARY 1th. 
Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 
f {REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
PY Wit. Pempebeiens for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(63 ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymuasi um, workshop, &c., and grounds of 
ten acres.—For illustrated Prospectus app y to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 

AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbe rgh Se hool). 


lial b YS 4.0 £6 6:4. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 15th. 
Applications should be addressed to the BURSAR. 

7 VRAULEIN TEXTOR, late Teacher to Her Majesty the 
Empress of Russia, and at present Teacher to Her Majesty’s Nieces, 
2ECEIVES in her residence at Darmstadt a limited number of PUPILS. 
Xvery educational advantage combine «i with the comforts of a refined home, 
Established 1836.— Address, Fraulein TEXTOR, Darmstadt. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DAVENTRY.— 
Thorough education, with healthy hcme-life, in exceptionally bracing 
country air. PUPILS PREPARED for UNIVERSITY and other EXAMS, 
Specially gapd opportunity for advanced study in Art and Music. A linnted 
number of House Scholarships awarded to daughters ef professional inen.— 
For particulars and terms, app sly to the He wd. Mi stress, Miss MOUN TEIEL 2D. 


ligt TRY GRAMMAR ~ SCHOOL, A.D. 1576. — 
Public School Edneation at moderate cost. Good buildings and playing 
(Special terms for sons of clergy.) Careful 
supervision. Healthiest town in England. 600 ft. above sea-level. Many 
successes. For illustrated prospectus, apply HEAD- MASTER. 
Kast acens COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
) GOWER = EET, W.C. 
EWIS PATON, Esa., M. — formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, ¢ Sates ge. 
COMMENCES MONDAY, January 13th. The School 
rst-grude m e 2 aud classical school. —For Prospectus 


?. Gh GORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D., 
Secretary. 


M! ISS | MA ARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNE RHOU SE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultiv: ated English home. 
Ls arge det ic hed ho use, tennis, hockey,&c. Unive ersity E xamination & u & Inspection. 


(ORR: AN, WATFORD, HI] 0] 


















fields, fives court, gymnasium. 











LENT TE RM 
is organise of as 
apply to tl 











HERTS. —COLLEGE FOR 

GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDALN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILL IPS, Ne wuham Coll ege, Cambridge. *PARIS 
BRANC H, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Beuson, Lady Evaus, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 


KES, ICK SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS , for 
w GIRLS and BOYS of £35 to £15 for 3 years. Age allowed for. Examina- 
tion January 10th iu Manchester and ILondon. Boys and Girls (8 to 18) receive 
full Public School Training. B ees Moderate.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


ty ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 





Opened September, 1900. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. 





M ALVERN.—LANGLAND HGUSE SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.— Principal, Miss ALICE FARMER, 
formerly Assistant - Mistress Oxford High School. Special attention to 
Literature, History, Fre neh, NE XT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 15th. 


| eae +B: ASTON HIGH sc ‘HOOL FOR GIE GIRLS | (Limited), 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


.Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
; Medieval aud Modern Languages Tripos). 


Head-Mistress ° 
(late of Girton College, C ‘ambridg: re 


Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 
Private omnibuses daily fre om Moseley and Handsworth. 
A BOARDING HOUSE ( Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in con- 
nectiou with the School 
Prospectuses, &c., can ! be obts uined from the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 15th. 
T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary 





_109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


“HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold), Special care given to individual development. 

Air very bracing from downs and sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, «ec. 


— SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
a PLES. Langnagesa special feature. Limited number. Music » Art, 
&e.—Apply for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 
Dresden, or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. Miss Gamble 6 
will be in London in Janui a 






HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES 


EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Spec ial facilities for Music, 

Sketching, German. Opportunities tor every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apnly to Miss CU NNICK, Dteppe. 





NOVERNESS WANTED immediately for Two Girls 

J ages 12 and 14. A good knowledge of Music, French, « nd ‘Doe an 
necessary.—State age, qualificati ious, references, and salary to “S., ” Box 41, 
Post Office, Leice ster. 


A DYICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
yi SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Gri uduates) ¢ gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requiremei nts should be sent to the 
Mauager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
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T + TOR. | January 4, 1902. 
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PFRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


Sandall Road, Camden Road, N.W. 
ounded 1850. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., F.C.P. 

The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, January 9th, 1902. The 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD on W EDNESDAY, January 8th, 
1902. Term fee £5 19s., £6 6s., or £7 7s., according to age. 

Scholarships are give 2 by the Brewers’ and C lothworkers’ Companies to the 
value of nearly £300 per annum. 

There are three boarding-houses sanctioned by the Governors, with fees 
ranging from 51 to 70 guineas per annum. 











CAMDEN SCHOOL, 
Prince of Wales’ Road, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L AWFORD. 

The TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, January 13th, 1902. The 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD on MONDAY, January 15th, 
1902. Term fee £2 1s. or £3 Os. 4d., according to age. 

Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to the 
ve ale of nearly £300 per annum. 
For Forms of Application and particulars apply to the SECRETARIES at 

School Addresses, 


} ATCHELOR TRAIN SING COLLEGE for TEACHERS | 
EI 


















CAMB L GROVE, 8 j 
Principal—Miss RIGG. tress of Method—W iss CARPENTER. 
Ot) 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 sing hers and Lecturers | 
. of Professional ee for Teachers in | 
| 

| 

' 





Provides a Practical Cours 
ndary Schools 1 abun nar it opportunity for Class Teaching in the 
Pare HELOR (400 pupils) and other Schools. 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
Cc IFICATE AND LON DON TEACHING DIF’ LOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a Uni 
September or January when t! ie College Courses begin. ‘ 
A KINDERG ARTEN ated wore: N pe paring for the Examinations of the 
iol Union. Also 
A PREP - \Ton 4 DIVISK\ ON Le ring for Inter. Arts or 
8 Higher Local Ex unination. { 
£20 a yee yn-residents. | 
> “HALL of R BESIDE NCE. Terms moderate. 


paicines SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,|! 
YORKSHIRE | 
non the best. modern es. Outdoor games and physical culture. | 


Yorkshire moors. | 


















Eduez 


Bracing cli 
D oO Ff G «@: 2 ay “a ae 


§ 1 plication to the Head- Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 
Sometime Hot se “Master, I ppingham, under 












D > VV 5 R C.90) “ts 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Papers at Preparatory School, if desired. 
MARCH 20th-2Ist. Particulars from Head-Master, 
Rev Ww. C. COMPTON. 














\ R. §. A. TRUMAN (who has had a largee xpe rience of 
du apes om Agency w« Mm INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Se hool s 
and Pareuts, ll-rec mmended DAILY and RESIDE INT GOVE RN : 








and ASSIST ‘ANT. MISTRE SSES.—Prompt and careful attention will t en 
to inguiries and applications ma le to Mr. 5. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 


Street, Cavendish Square, Lond my W. 








eye LE, YORKS SHIRE—OV ERD. ALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracin tuation. Head-Mistress, Wiss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnhi aa, coeah, Hig rhest references. 


ADJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RIC ‘HMOND 
m é PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS ; only those of good social 
position received. Climate partic ularly ‘ ited to deheate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern { It 
studio.—The Misses STR UGNE LI € tea 

} IGHFIELD SCH¢ OL for GIRLS, BECC L E 


SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A, E. SEELE 


















S 
Le 
rs 


New Premises. ‘Thorough ed , With healthy home life and country | 
surroundings.—References aud prospectus on application. PREP. Vou | 


EXAMINATIONS. 
ay ere ean HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 











4 Head-Mistr ba s HUCKWELL.--COUNCIL’ 5S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOL D Li DGE, <ENILWORTH KOAD, withi n se vem minutes’ walk of 
Large gymnasium and tield, Jarships for Boarders 
rd July, 1901.—For particular aacls to head !AD- MISTRESS. 

ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 

J Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. Coll., Oxon.) 

Head-Mistress—-M [.E JONI Bs Rg R I, 
Resi ident Staff of Graduates aud I sses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Dre paration for Public Examinatios, 
TM £¥- Hh BR Sct TT 4 O F D USSR dt A. SE 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

t once! fuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the l, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 





Durham. 

} \ASTBOU! RN E. —LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART 
4 FIELD SQUARI Scho for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 

M M. E. VIN‘ ER, J3.S5c. (of Girton ¢ ege sarge ¢ymnasium, riding, 

e ; 


eliug, ho« 


3 LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
SLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 





OIRA ~ HOU 
NM UPPER CAR 





Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 


Tha hase 


gan alii e of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 

















ns irders only. Li 1 und grounds at conside manta j 

a very healthy neighbo nh od about one hour from London. | 

hers g, riding Experie 1 teachin t Reside | 

pbysical mistress. Delicate ¢ I ve every attention For prosy us 

apply to the PRINCIPALS. | 

‘NHIGWELL SCHOOL, EX AMIN: ‘ \T ION for Arnold | 

J Hills’, Navy, and House ships MAI 2 and 21st, 19%2.— | 

Apply, Rev. K. D. SWALLOW, i li i > Prepar yt 
School apply to G. H. COBL, Esy. 


(rs TAL ‘PALACE COMPANY'S | 








| 
IDE SWIDE'S SC HOOL. for r GIRLS. near Crawley, F 


BEDFORD C OLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on THUBSDAY, January 16th. 

The Co lege provides instruction for students preparing for the University of 
London d 238 in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Melicine; also instruction 
in subjects of General Education. 

There isa Training Department for Teachers, a Hygienic Department, and 
an Art School. 

STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE, 
Full information from the PRINCIPAL. 


-_ D COLLEGE FOR eres 
(UNIVERSITY OF a « 
ORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, 

DEPARTMENT FOR PROFE SSIONAL TR SiNING IN TEACHING, 
Head of the Department—Miss HANNAH ne sON, B.A. 

The SESSION for 1902 OPENS on THURSDAY, January 16th. The Course 

es full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas 

by the Universities of London and Cambridge held annually in 












SCHOOL O02 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
Principal—J. W. WILSON, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. 





NOTICE is GIVEN that the EASTER TERM will COMMENCE on 
ibe DNESDAY, JANUARY 8th. New Students will present themselves for 
1¢ Entrance Examination on Tuesday, January 7th, between the hours of 


ian 





1Und « 3p.m. —_—_—— 
Full shy 0 is, free by post, on application to the REGISTRAR, School of 

Art, Cryst | Palace, 

(ue SVIN HALL SCHOC WL, , OTL: EY, % ‘ORKSHIRE- — 


} 


J BOARDING-SCHOOL tor GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 





| Bracing, moorland air. Every facility for outdoor games a 1d exere:ses. Good 


and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. 3oys ara 


‘eceived in the junior school until the age of 11. The service of the 





| house is performed by ladies, who are qualitied to train girls in di mestic work 


id management if desired. Health exercises are conducted by Miss E. M. 
rhaby, pupil of Mrs, Josef Conn.—Principal, Miss E. THOMPSON, 


c LS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
and 


st ‘HOOL 3 byne BOYS 3 ge, geen’ for the Public Schools, Royal 








| tial L Messrs. J. J. PATON, 143 Cannon’ Street, 
Lon lh yn, can r Et ‘OM ME ND a few St ‘HOOLS in LONDON, at the SE ASIDE, 
aud in the COUNTRY, th are thoroughly reliable.—Clearly state require- 





ments, und Pros sr ctuses, Views, &c. » Will | be forwart led without charge. 


PP\YPE WRITING. —MSS., &c., CAREFULLY COPIED. 


10d. per r 1,000, words, 
Address, Miss C . OSBOR NE, Ballyduff, Wevbridge, » Surrey. 
QO00KS W ANTE D, £3 3} EACH OFFER ED. * Poems by 
Two ‘Poe Mis, € hiefly Lyrical,” 1830; Tennyson's 
“ Poems.’ ‘Queen Mab.” 1813; Keats’s ‘* Poems,’ 1817; “‘ The 


Is. ‘Rare Books supp cy State wants.--BAKER’S 
Bt OOKSHOP, JOHN B RIGHT | STR. » BIRMINGH AM. 


















AT 





| ou ZECTORS OF FINE “BOOKS ‘PICTURES, & &e., 
re INVITED t§ CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS STO¢ K, 
which eludes mauy fine first editions, beautiful and rare books , aud pictures 
by known old i 1 modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, Lox 1don, S.W. 


3OO0KS.—RAR E and OUT of PRIN T BOOKS. SUP- 
Yy PLIED, on every yject in all languages. Please state wants. Cat ae 
log rues post-free. Boolis wanted : Stevenson’ Works; Boccaccio's ‘‘ Deeamero 
2vols.; Muther’s ‘‘ History of Paintin &e. Please reportany st andard works, 
‘ and Oriental boo ks pure hased for cash.— HEC'TOR’S » Book 
seliers, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Ex . Foreig 
I OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. £3 each offered 
for Moore’s Alps, 1864; Keats’ Poems, 1817 fe of a Sportsman, 1842: 
Poems, 1833: ms chiefly Lyrical, gil the Lock, 1714; 
; Propert’s Miniatu 1887. Out-of-print books 
rues free. —HOL LAND CO. Book Merchants, 





























Tennyson’: 
The Humnorist, 
suy ypl 
J in Brig bt 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS : ponean Sirs £12,000,000. 


DEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
X ov Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS cranted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCILTY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place , Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 15835. ¢ apital ( Paid up) £500,000. 








7 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in ; in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS cent gratis with full 

1 ‘s, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 

: , raven Street, Northumberland Avenue, Ww. Telegr: uphic Ac ldress, 
Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


N ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Established 1880) 
ph 


141 Regent Bt sig W.—British and Foreign GOVERNESSES, 
7 “ ior, Lady Profess ors for Languages, Art, Music, &c., Receiving 








Fin ishin I 
d Vi ipils, Chape Companious Introduced. BRITISH and 
1 ‘OREIGN si WOOL, 5 recommended. 








£26 6s. PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, Jan. 
) «18th to Feb. loth, on the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3.2 
ised by Dr. LUNN ‘and Mr. C. PEROWNE: including secmad-clans 
n ticket Londou-Maurseilles.—Apply SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
yn, N.W. 














WINTER” TOURS TO ALL 


THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
65 DAYS FOR £65. 
For shorier peri proportionate rates. By the magnificent vessels of 
THE. "ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 


End), London. 
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LE BY AUCTION. 
Bare and valuable Books, including the Library of a Gentleman, 


deceased. 
Lee HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C.. on WEDNESDAY, 
January 8th, and two following days, at one o'clock, RARE and VALU. ABLE 


recently 


BOOKS, comprising oe de Testes et de Bague faittes par le Roy en | 


YAnnée 1662—Perrault, les Hommes Illustrés, 2 vols.—Sauvan’s Tour of the 
Seine, Large Paper—Nattes’s Coloured Views of Bath—Billings’s Baro1 
Antiquities, 4 vols., Large Paper—Chronicles of England, by E tlis, 
Wilkinson’s Londina Illustrata—and other Antiquarian Works 
Collection of Early Plays by Beaumont and Fletcher, Shirley, 
3ehn, Wycherley, and others—Henry VIII.’s Primer, R. Gratton, { 
few Early Printed Books—-Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1669—Waller’s Poems, 
1645—and others in Early English Literature—Tracts and Pamphlets relating 
to America, &c.—Wordsworth’s Evening Walk, &c., 2 vols.- Gray’s Odes— 
Landor’s Simonidea—Dick ens’ s Pickwick Papers in the Originz i Nut mbers— 
Jesse's Richard III.—Borrow’s Works, 12 vols.—and other First Editions of 
Esteemed Authors, many being uncut copies —French [lustrat ed Books—also 
the Tudor Translations, a complete Set, 32 vols.—Villon Society’s Publications, 
£7 vols.—Lamb and Pater’s Works, Edition de Luxe—Kelmscott Press Issues— 
Jesse’s Works, 30 vols.—and other Library Editions of Standard Works in 
Hist ory, Travel, Biography, &c.—Books Illustrated by Geor ruikshank and 
others, &e., &e. 


























and Catalogues had. 


ONDON and “WES STMINSTER B: AN 1K, “LIMI TE D. — 

4 Notice Hereby Given that the ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL M ING of the London and Westminster Bank, Limited. will 
be held at the H Office of the Bank, No. 41 Lothbury, in the City of London 
on WEDNESDAY, the 22nd day of January next, *k precisely, for 
the following purposes :— 

1. To receive the Directors’ Report, declaring a Dividend, 
and Loss Account and Balance-Sheet for the half-year ending 
ber, 1901, and the Auditors’ Report thereon. 

2. To elect three Directors—Bonamy Dobree, Es 
Sandhurst, G.C.S.I., and Henry Parkman Sturgis, 
but being eligible, offer them selves for re-election. 

. To elect two Auditors. The present Auditors, Edwin 
Esquire (of the firm of Messrs. Price, Waterhou and Co.), 
ng, Esquire (of the firm of Messrs, Turquand, Youngs 

le 


To be viewed, 











at one o’clo 
and the Profit 
the 3lst Decem- 





the Right Hon. Lord 


retire by rotation, 


quire, 
Esquire, 

Waterhouse, 
and Alexander 
, and Co.), being 








’ 









t all Ss as can be transacted at Ordinary) 


of the Com 


ransa 


G neral Mec tings 


4th December, 1901, 


The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be CLOSED to prepare for | 





the Dividend on the Ist January next, and will be REOPENED on the 4th 


31st December 
the number of 


the Books of the Company on the 


t half-year on 


ristered in 
ed to the Divide — for the curren 
shares then standing in their respective names. 


gov TH METROPOLITAN 





. GAS COMPANY. 


OF £62,035 $5 THREE E PER CENT. PERPETUAL 


DEBENTURE STOCK. 
Mixiuum Price £90 Per Cent. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that it is the intent 
this Compan} y to sell hy Tender £62,035 Three per Cent. 
»rdance with the provisions of the South Metrop 


SALE BY TENDER 





on of the Dir rectors of 
rhed.se-70% Debentur 
in Gas A 






tock, in acco Acts, 
13882 and 1896. 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtaine t this Office on 
a .pplica tion to the une ed, and Tenders must be sent in on or before 

nesday, the 14 th day ol ry, 1902. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bic s, but no Tender will he 
accepted at a louee cake teckel the rate of £9) money r each £100 Deben- 





ture St oc. k. 
By order, 
FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 
Offices: 709 OLp Kent Roan, 
Lonpon, S.E., 
lith December, 1901. 


qity OF LON 








~SOCIET ¥. 


TRUS 


1807. 


TDON 


Setaneienrs D 





FOR THE RULIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case 


may be. 


Additional FUNDS are’ GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, be 


received at the Institution, by 


and BEQUESTS will 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 

E.C. 

M's OLIVE ‘CHRISTIAN MALV ERY, 
ELOCUTIONIST, SINGER, and WRITE R. 


Da Teleqr 


SS Finsbury Square, 


(from Tndis 1) 
a Thi Ss 


ince exceller 


aph.— 





sound elocutionary method.” T 
“* Should be very welcome.’ 






clever lady.. 





oY. "AP. **Charming reciter.” 


Glohe.— 






—‘‘Imperial Institute. She recited and sang with conspicuous 
success.” City Press.—* Conspicuous among the coming race, we are con- 
fident she will be hailed as one of the coming novelists.” Engagements for 
: Concerts, Literary Institutions, &e. ls for vi ice Culture 

‘ tecitil and Public Speaking tecital at Steinwa; Hall, 
Y ruary oth, at 3.15. Tickets, Asl 38 Old Bond Street. — 
Apply iTON'S ROY. AL AGENCY Ol | Bond Stt e 


THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, 


providing nourishment suited 





unique itt 








to the changing digestit -ajicggacdn Inf 
Milk Food No. i Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth 3 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards | 
Pamphlet on Infant | Feeding FREF. : 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.c. | 


SECOND EDITION. 





THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1902. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. By a Russian Diplomatist. 

THE JEWISH QUESTION IN FRANCE. 
Editor of La Libre Parole 

A PLEA FOR THE ISOLATION OF 
Lance.” 


| THE COMING 
| M.P. 


By Edouard Drumont, 


GERMANY. By “A Free 


EDUCATION BILL? By A. Griffith Boscawen, 


ROBERT LOUIS By Les 
| DISTRIBUTING KITCHENS. By 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. 


|SOME RECENT IMPRESSIONS 


STEVENSON. slie Stephen. 


Colonel Kenney-Herbert. 
Maurice Low. 


OF ETON. By Viscount 


Turnour. 


| 
| 
|} LIVERPOOL'S DEMAND FOR A UNIVERSITY. By. Ramsay 


Muir. 
THE SCHLEY COURT O 
- is in Act 


ol 


F INQUIRY. 


ion,” 


By H. W. Wilson, Author 





‘Trone 


GREATER TAIN. 


BRI 





Price 2s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 


THE ‘CHOICE OF A 


London : 7 Bedford Street. 








TYPEWRITER... . 








| tha 


thankfully | 





| TM. Gove 


Now that the Typewriter has become so universally used, and 
there is such a number of different kinds, the would-be purchaser 
is often bewildered by the choice of so many excellent writing 
machines. One of the first in the field, but which has never 
allowed itself to be behind in the race for the latest improved 


the vost TYPEWRITER. The Yost is 
any amount of hard usage without 


is too oft 


ic 
1S 


a@ very 


durable machine, and will bear 





‘n found 
time it gets out of 
sions on the paper, 


its power to turn out the best work. It 


has been in use for some 


hen a typewriter 


nt and also fails to produce clear impres 








ing due to weakness of certain parts which have soon become 
In the Yost every screw and joint is made as strong as 
possible. and the machine will, therefore, stand a great amount of 


wear and te: Another advantage possess he Yost is that 





the tre ub lesome ink-ribbon is discarded, the types, which are auto- 
matically inked by d, striking directly on to the paper. Thi: 
ensures greater cl in the writing, and also saves the 
troub! of perio altering the course of the ribbon 
from right t t, an ce-versa, and in putting on fresh ribbons. 


the ac 


acquisi- 
rs, Among a 


rnment have over 1,500 Yésts in use, and in 









three record or¢ 


lines have 





tinguishe who pin thei 
Emperor, the Emperor 
the Prince Princess 


1any others. 


1 individuals 





the German 
King of Wurtemburg, the 
Ear! Roberts, Lord Milner, 


Shah, 


and m 


and 





Tilustrated Catalogue post-free froin 


‘THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 


50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


3 OXFORD STREET, 


Exp DrrotT : : . 3 





| | 
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i TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthi ily Lists of Books Gratis and Post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


A Special List of Classified Works by Standard 
and Modern Authors, 
In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTS, 





All Lists Gratis and and Pose free. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. Limited, 


30 to 834 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Ro 1d, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Ar case, Manchester. 














Now Saale. post-free, 43d 


“THE BUILDER” NEW YEAR’S NUMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

Illustrations of WINDSOR CASTLE, from the N.W. (Roland W. Paul); 
The NEW (R.C.) CATHEDRAL, WESTMINSTER (W. Curtis Green) ; 
TOMB OF MAXIMILIAN J]., INNSBRUCK, with some of the statues 
(A. C. Gonwadis ); ANTWERP IN THE XVItH CENTURY (H. W. 
Brewer); ON THE SCHEL DT IN THE DAYS OF VAN sane LDE 
(from a Crayon Sketch by » Editor) ; Articles on SIR WILLIAI 
CHAMBER S with Illu s some of his chief works, ir ing 
SOMERSET HOUSE BE OR E I EMBANKMENT (W. Mo: HE 
OLD ENTRANCE re THE ALB wep (from a drawing in the Soaue 
Museum), &.; also, on OL D KNIGHTSBRIDGE (illustrate]): the ops 
ing chapter of a series of articles (Student's Column) on ncaa 7 Al 
PRIVATE SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
literary and artistic 

























; With other interesting matter, both 


LONDON : 


THE PUBLISHER OF THE BUILDER, CATHERINE St., W.C. 


JANUARY, 1902. 


A Periodical for the Publication of ORIGINAL "POETRY. 
Edited by T. MULLETT ELLIS. 
Number Consists of Fourteen Sonnets by 


MAY VIRGINIA LAKE, 
whose Work is Commended by Three Eminent CRITICS. 

In this busy age rest from care and turmoil may be attained in the pages of 
books and in THE BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS OF POETS. THE THRUSH 15 
the only periodical devoted exclusively to the publication of Poetry by Living 
Writers. 


Buy THE THRUSH for January, and order its regular delivery: 
SIMPKIN 


The January N 


MARSHALUE and CO., London. 





THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW. 
No. 390, for JANUARY. 
| Notes ox Epvcatron rx 1901. By “ An Old Fogey.” 
Tue Heap-MastTers’ CONFERENCE AT CAMBRIDGE, 
Mopern LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION—ANNUAL ME 
CONFERENCE ON THE TRAINING OF SECONDARY 
RATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
1 Se hoolmuster. 
! FROM A TEACHER’s DIARY. 
FROEBEL UNION CERTIFICATES. 
UNDERSTUDY. 
A Sunpay AFTERNOON. 
THE OLp ScHooi: A Farry Story. 
Tue TEACHING OF EUROPEAN Hisrorr 
Ruskin Hatu.— 
EpvucaTIONAL BuDGET For 1902—T 
COMING BrLtL—TeENuRE or Ma 
| TEACHERS’ GuiLpD Nor SCHOOL 
REIGN Notres—Revirws, & 
PrizE COMPETITIONS: FIVE GUINE 4S OFFERED. 


rpost 8d. Orrices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E. 









- 





Roseserr’s Speecu— Tue Forts. 
— TEAC: FoR SourH Arrica— 
AND USIVERSITIES—COLONIAL anp 







Price 6d., 














i. SOTHERAN AND C0., BOOKSELLERS 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 

Codes: UNIcopE and ABC 
PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmey, Lonpon. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 





2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 











VMEDOC. 
SOC! ETY, VIN ORDINAIRE, 20" Porn 
: ge ao. ee ce 
































y 
FOUNDED 1829. ot this wine will be found eyual to 14/5 8/3 
— RS AEA wine usually sold at much higher 
Patroxs—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. prices. 
PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. Vice-PREesSIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
— DE of WESTMINSTER. Deputy-Cu#airmMan—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. S 7. E g T E P at E 
SECRETARY—W. NEALE, Esq. AssIsTant-AcTUARY—F M. BYERS, Esq, F.LA. eae ae = 
“>: TUARY AND ManaGer—F, B. WYATT, Esq, F.LA. Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
boctle, ‘The appreciation this wine 
meets with trom the constantly 
The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the interests of increasing number of customers 173 99 
1 25 ondon andthe + 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. res us ynall con- 
denee i 1 submitting 38 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
NO COMMISSION. _ NO SHAREHOLDERS, Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Eee . ae ee ¥ bs > — Paid toany Ra y Slaton, meluding Cas 
CTHE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. and Bottles 
7 ° 3 AN 19 All who know these S p 2 
Accumulated Fund, £4,217,388. Annuat Income, si 135. Claret sold : oa) pa 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIU: Ms pide Hp ines sold else re at 
% We rege acreased duty compe ] j 
QGUINQ QUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, igor. sas eines. 
rhe Valuation was made on an Extremely Stringent Basis, and showed f £516,003 JAMES SMITH AND C0., 
Jf this ‘Surplus °487,600 wa as divided among the Members, making 8 paid us Interim | WiNE MERCHANTS 


s Distribution for the Pive ye 





Bonus, a Total Bor 


The Total Bonuses Distributed amount to £3,723,720. | 


Black beet les and Cockroaches. EPPS’S 


eee iid | GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 





| QI 
destruction that there isa nat | E P PS S 
the efiicacy of all advertised r¢ 
Mr. E. HOWARTH, 
Shetlicld Museum, was call 1 
deal with a plague of these insects at 





ator of a 





EPPS’S 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS 


FOR BREAKFAST AND 


LIVE ERI POOL: 37 North John Stree . 
anchester: 26 M: sie Strect. 


aaa (SOOHPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 


COCOA. 


SUPPER. 


COCOA. 


TER Ms OF ‘SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


























| 

Workhouse, and from an intimate ku WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY Including postage to any Yearly Halt Ou 
food, habits, and actual history of co ieee se ¥ partot the United Kins- seid y aan 
wis able entirely to exterminate them. , ESTABLISHED 183] | dom ty: (Te 8... fa ate sf “icp F 
has been tried in thousauds of places since with ~ ads | Including post oF CaS Nexen? Se 
unvarying success. i ae 2g «Geet fae! CK BAN Ko, ot the 

Recommended by all the pay ers, in ‘Inding the SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Colonies, L 
Quoen, Hearth and Home, Basers’ Journal, Cu CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. Chinas ig eae 
English Mechanic, as well as all ictical cookery pet Sea China, &e. Se te ee, TOE, LOTT SO 8 
books. 910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910 z SS -- 

This remedy, with Mr. Howarth’s signature on S316 repayable on demand. ae hS 


the label of ea ch tin, can be 
; name of ‘* Union Cockroach Pas 





lars, post-free. 


HOWARTH and FAIR, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


FRANCIS SAVERSOROFT, Manager. Vay be 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. Gd. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


had by order through 





ZN Book- 





471 CROOKESMOOR, SHEFFIELD, 
In Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. Gd., 


fine wes (a si Pos 
Strand) payable to * J 





post-free, 








3 —= seller or Newsa 
369 | Or at the Office, 
I WELLINGTON ST., 





t- Office Ord 
in Ba ker.” 





STRAND. 


PRICE FOURPENCE 
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SMITH, ELDER & COS LIST. 
H. S. MERRIMAN’S New Novel. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Sketch.—* Equal to, if not better than, the best he has ever written. ‘The 
Velvet Glove’ is the very essence of good romance. The story is absorbing.” 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ One of the best of Mr. Merriman’s novels.” 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Country Life.—‘* Fh. good as any of its predecessors, The tale absorbs the 

“a absolutely, because every man and woman in it is emphatically human 

~otsman.— Full of romantic incident. A more brilliant trial of wits es 
never furnished the plot of a novel, and ve tale is charmingly told.” 


THE SMALL FARM AND ITS 


MANAGEMENT. By James Lone, Author of ‘ British Dairy Farming 
‘Farming in a Small Way,” “ The Story of the Farm,” ‘‘Our Fo od 

Supply,” &. Crown Svo, 6s. 

ld,—‘*Eminently suite] for the purpose that inspired it..... 

aint fills @ vacaut e in the up-to-date lbrary, and is sure to meet a 

1d growing demi te 

ol Daily Courier.—*A lucid, most informing volume. 

ution to the agric ult trai problem.” 

and important work. 












A weighty 


” 





Nottingham Guardian.—* A valuable 


ORPHEUS IN THRACE, and other 


Poems. By the late Joun Brrne LeicesTeER WARREN, Lord De TaBLey. 
Jound in white buckram, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Athenrum.—* Cannot fail to be recognised as a precious addition to the 
treasury of pure English Verse... Everything here—or almost everything—is 
dignified, concise, and - 

Scotsm in,—*'The book i 


STANLEY WEYMAN’S New Novel. 


THIRD IMPRESSION READY NEXT WEEK. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 





e which every lover of poetry will value highly.” 


Illustrated London News 
breath. There is a perfect mastery of picturesque 
cellent prose. ..Mr. Weyman has proved once mor 
romance he is far superior to his competitors.” 


—The reader will be scarcely conscious of taking 
ident set down in ex 
e that in this field of 









*rloo Place, S.W. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Wa 


Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Illustratiuns, 3s. net 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 


EPIDAUROS ANO ATHENS. 


An anes of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
wo Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., University College, Liverpool. 

“We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 
lect tures.” —Bookman. 

‘Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as 
of classical archeology.’ —Scotsinan, 
* Extremely intere 3 Glasgow Herald. 

*“‘His knowledge of ‘Gree k literature and history is far more considerable 
than that which a modern physician might be expected to possess. The 
lectures give in a concise form the substan *e of what is worth knowing by 
the genera! reader about Epidaurus.’ Jaford Magaz 

London: C. J. CLAY aud SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 

Ave Maria Lane. 











me 





THE “LADIES? LEAGUE GRanese 


The Journal of the Ladies’ League for the Defence and Promotion of the 
wrmed Faith of the Church of England. 

‘ontents of JANUARY Numper. NEW YEAR DOU in yee NUMBE > 
35 pages :—Thonghts for the New Year. By Lady Wi mb Incideutal.— 
The Home Reading Union Prize Scheme. Paper on the to the Hebrews. 





es 









—The Method of 8. Sulpice. = Selwyn Blackett ce Cauon 
srick _ ~The Apostoli cal Succession. Rev. Arthur Galton.— ning the 
Sp . C. Qsborne oe uanism in the Oxford Duoces Corr 





r ches, xe. 
Th e November an a De a er Numbers contain particulars of 
Three Prizes of £25, £15, £5 
Offered for Open Competition in Bible Study among Church Members 
Of all Newsagents and Books sellers; 2d.; or post-free, 3d., from the 
Offices, the Ladies’ League, 82 Victoria Street, "he mndou, S.W. 
SIMPKIN, MARSH. ‘AL L, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Ltd., London. 





TEW CAT: ALOG U E (December) NOW READY of 
ae PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all Br ane hes of LITERATURE, 
greatly reduced in price, and in spotless conditic Li free. 

H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Disco nt “Bi vokseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, W. 











.The volume | 





WITH THE 


From Mr. Murray’s Latest List. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWEOLT. 
No. 16. JANUARY, 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. 
ON THE LINE. 

ENGLANDS ANTIQUATED FINANCE — FREDERICK 
GREENWOOD. 

BRITISH COMMERCE, 1881-1900 (With Diagrams) — J. 
HOLT SCHOOLING, 

THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN age  Craaliia 
ALEXANDER E MILLER, K.C,, 

OUR GERMAN ALL Y—aRCHIBALD R ‘SOLQUHOUN. 

TRADE AND THE SPADE IN GERMANY — LAURIE 
MAGNUS. 

THE RATIONALE OF VACCINATION—G ARCHDALL 
REID, M.B., C.M., F.R.5.E, 

A PLFA FOR AN ENDOWED STAGE 
MOORE. 

RELIGIO PUERI—REV. JAMES H. F. PEILE. 

A FAMOUS MEDLEVAL HUNTING BOOK, II. (illus 
trated)—W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 

THE NEW BACONIAN MARES NEST—REV. FATHER 
HERBERT THURSTON, SJ. 

AV EPISODE—HON. MRS. WEDGWOOD. 

THE SONG OF THE VINE—B. PAUL NEUMAN. 

*,* BINDING CASES for the Quarterly Volumes of the Monthly Review, 
appearing in March, June, September, and December, may be obtained at all 
Booksellers'and Newsagents’. Price ls. net. 

READING CASES, suitable for any number. Price 2s. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LT.-GENERAL 


SIR HARRY SMITH. BART., OF ALIWAL, G.C.B. Including his 
Services in South America—In the Peninsula and France—At New Orleans 
—At Witele in North America and Jamaica—Iu South Africa during 
the Kattir War In Ind i during the Sikh War—and at the Cape, &e. 
Edited by G. C. Moore Smita. With some Additional Chapters supplied 
by the Editor. With Portruits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, ¢ 24s. net. 
“Just out. 























The Spectator says:—‘‘ Nearly six hundred pages alive with energy......as 
bright and gay as a romance by Lever, and it will be many years before we find 
so brilliant an example of simple enthusiasm......there is not a page of these 
two admirable volumes that is not worth reading.... .Harry Smith ranks 
among the hay ppiest men that ever lived. But the book is not only happy, it is 

| packed with military wisdom......all soldiers may study it with profit......It is 
| edited in the most workin anlike fashion. Mr. Moore Smith is to be congratn- 
| lated not on pon his material, but upon the skill and accuracy wherewith 


he has handiet it. 


MARY BOYLE, HER BOOK: an Auto- 


biography. 1 by the late Sir Courrenay Borne, K.C.B. With 
Portraits and 11 ilustrat ions, demy 8vo, 10s. Od. net. (Just out. 
‘A perfect storehouse of delightiul aneedote.”"—Daily Mail. 

“Mary Boyle was intimately acquainted with so mary persons of note, and 
could discourse about them and he 88 so pl leasantly, that her book has all the 
charm of the most entertaming sort of diary. Her cheerfulness and kindly 
humour shine visibly on every page.” = Ste indard, 


A SAILOR OF KING GEORGE. Reing a 


History of the Adventures of Captain Hoffman, R.N. Edited by A. Becr- 
| roRP Bevas and the Rev. H. B. WoLkicui Wuitmore. With Portrai-, 
demy 8vo, 12s, net. [Just out. 


THE mg met a A XIIIth Century 


yMERY CARMICHAEL, Author of “Tn 





























; aaa 





ricated, with Photogravure Frontispiece, and Desigueu 
Title-page a mo, os. net. [Just out. 
This was the first k ever written about St. Francis of Assisi, having been 





and is now trauslated into 





completed less than a ve fter the Saint’s death, 


English for the first time. 


JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street, W. 





‘THE POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE ROYAL TOUR, 


JUST Pl BLISHED, “Price 6s. 


“ OPHIR ” 
THE EMPIRE. 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL, 
Special Correspondent of the Standard. 
WITH 24 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


‘ The volume is something more than an account of the Royal tour. It isa 
s of biagyaph pictures ot the [imperial Realm of Britain taken on the spot 
an observer working under exceptional advautages.”—Standard, 

“© Mar iy who may not have followed the telegraphic and other communications 
issued during the seven wonths will welcome Mr. Maxwells book as a very 
t and picturesque record of a memorable episode in coutemgorary 


histery.”—Daily News 













CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London. 
and all Booksellers’, 
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ad THE #PSCTAT nduad 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


sient 1902, 


Commences ‘olume, and contains Contributions by 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR ANDREW CLARKE, G.C.M.G., C.B., C.LE. 


( Agent-Gener al for Victoria). 


ESLIE STEPHEN. 
SIR JOSHUA FITCH. 
H. CANDLER. (1.) 


“MRS. GALL 


R. B. MARSTON. (2.) 
“MRS. GALLUP'S CYPHER STORY—A REPLY TO MR. MALLOCK”; 


BACON, SHAKESPEARE, POPE. 
THE REV. PROFESSOR T. K. CHEYNE. 
{ TURNING-POINT IN OLD TESTAMENT STUDY.” 


THE HON. LADY HELY-HUTCHINSON. 
“ FEMALE EMIGRATION TO SOUTH AFRICA.” 
EDWIN C. BURGIS. 
LADY PRIESTLEY. 
JAMES G. HUTCHINSON. 
J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 
“MUSIC VERSUS THE OPERA.” 


HERBERT COOK. < 
“DID TITIAN LIVE TO BE NINETY-NINE YEARS OLD?” 


THE HON. ROLLO RUSSELL. 
H. SOMERS SOMERSET. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL PEDDER. 
SIR WEMYSS REID. 





For 
New 


“OUR NAVAL POSITION IN EASTERN SEAS.” 
“THE GOOD OLD CAUSE.” 
“THE EDUCATION PROBLEM.” 


IPS 


CYPHER STORY—A REPLY TO MR. MALLOCK.” 


“A NEW ROUTE TO CANADA.” 
“SIR JAMES PAGET AND LOUIS PASTEUR.” 
“ BRITIS 


H LABOUR—A WORKMAN’S VIEW.’ 


“THE REDUCTION OF TOWN FOGS.” 
“THE KITCHEN WAGGON.” 
“WHERE ARE THE VILLAGE GENTRY?” 


“LAST MONTH.” 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—632 pages, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
THE AINU AND THEIR FOLK-LORE. 


By the Rev. JOHN BATCHELOR, F.R.G.S. 











7s. 6d. nef, up to and ineluding December Sist. On and after January Ist, 1902, 
the price will be raised to 10s, 6d. 
For a period of a quarter of a century Mr. Batchelor has been a missionary among tha 


original inhabitants of Japan, but now confined, i 
to the island of Yezao. 


results of his 


peculiar little people, the Ainu, the 


iminishing numbers, 





much reduced and still d Some ten year: 





study of Ainu enstoms, ] 


cends, 


he published a book in which he gave the 


His a with his 


rites, and superstition quaintance subject bas since become mure exact 
as well as more full, and in his new book, which is something considerably more than a 
new cdition cf his previous one, he is able to correct, besides largely supplementing, the 


information ait in the original work, 


This — » will prove of exceptional interest on the one hand to the ethnolozist, and 
on the other hand to all interested in the spread of Christianity and civilisation. 
Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 





-FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





Ca italogus es post-free. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Mi A G N E S l A s sing ae el 





A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 


For Heartburn and Headache. 


[January 4, 1902. 


————<y 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1,035. JANUARY, 1902. 2s. 6d. 

Own THE Heets oF De Wer.—I. Tue Bint oF 
THE BRIGADE. 

Fact AND FICTION IN IRELAND. 

Witu THE Borers Rounp MaAFeExinc. 

Tue RETURN OF THE PropicaLt. By May Sinclair, 

AMONG THE Fire Mixers. By Kellogg Durland. 

Tue ANGLO-Saxon Society Woman. 

Tue Westcotes. (Conclusion.) By A, T. Quiller. 
Couch, 

Lapy Saran. ByG. 5S. Street. 

Master Tartar. 

GUERILLA WARFARE: A HISTORICAL PARALLEL, 

THe Conquest OF CHARLOTTE. Chaps. 14-16, 

Mvsrines Wituovur Merxyop.—Lorp Rosepery at 
CHESTERFIELD—A COLLECTION OF PLATITUDES 
—Faction v. Party—THE SpanisH Marx—Sis 
Henry MorGan aNpD THE BUCCANEERS. 

British SETTLEMENTS IN THE NEW COLONIES. 


WitxiraM Biacewoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


RELIGION AND LIFE; 


A Plain Essay. 
By the Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL, 
London: Lonemans, GRE EN, and Co, 





Cr. 8vo, 224 pp., cloth, 2s. net. 


A MINISTER OF GOD. 
Selections from 
the Occasional Sermons and Addresses of 
JOHN HAMILTON THOM, 
or of ‘‘ Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ,” 
Edited with a Memoir by 
Vv. D. DAVIS, B.A. 


ndon: PHIL “IP GREEN x 
Strand, W.C. 


Auth 


5 Essex Street, 





TH z AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER- PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LID., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over whic h the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
S:xpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pe cket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THe LeapenHALy 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


- STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 
R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert A‘ lvertisements at the lowest possible 
rice Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Mi nuts ucturers, &C., O1 Lap plic ation. 








ies T: URS i DOWN NSTAIRS 
) By Miss THac KERAY. 
> COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
¢ TATIONS rBEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprep ured tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
by periuission) trom the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree, 
on receipt of two stainps, or in quantities at the rate 
of lus. per 100, on appheation to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buc ghamwn Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscri — - d Donations towurd t he 
1 






Ass tion should be sent.—Bankers, 
: ANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mati 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 












OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PARC i655 645004 i010 0 
Half-Pag 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page_ 212 6 
Narrow Column 10 0 
Half-Column..... 114 0 
Quarter-Colunin ...cccccccccce Ul7 6 
COMPANIES. 
Outs ‘ide POR cacccnesavenscos £1414 0 
TUGIUG LAGS inewscsenesestesews 1212 0 
Five lines(50 words) and under in broad colum n(h alf- 
wi uth) .; and Is. per line for every additional line 


Past Tecate gon an average twe ve us: ords). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 





Ludies, Children, and Infants. 


| Broad column following “ 





sss re 


ee sree 


To ensure insertion Advertisements should veuids 





the Pubi ishing Office not later than the 
Arst post on Friday. 


lds. per inch. 


Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertiseme 
Terms: 


nts according to space. 
nck 
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HARPER & BROTHERS New Fiction 


THE HOUSE DIVIDED, 
By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 
Author of “The Adventurers,” ‘“Chlogis of the Island,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 








Lhe tac ne oie Wi atson rises at once to genuii re dram: atic 

2 nate and chaste eloque uce. T I 

ement of emotior 

¢ reasing force. The he Pg 

manhood, and the other charac sters stand out stark iu the | 

drama. The end is a tragedy, not merely in the ordi) 

term, but in the true Greek sense, frau zht, indeed, with 

rony. The novel is one of the very best things i t 
one who values a sirong et motic on 


itz4 
fail to read the book.”—Pal l Mall Gazette. 


THE PORTION OF LABOUR. 


By MARY E. WILKINS, 


Author of “A New England Nun,” ‘‘ Jerome.” 



















—which is the 









...One of the finest of} her works, inspired by 
e theme. Th t K1S a ga..ery 

f description.” 

—W. L. CotrTNEY, in the I 


“A BOOK WITH A CONSCIENCE IN IT,” 


LET NOT MAN 
PUT ASUNDER. 


By BASIL KING. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


A Novel on the Divorce Problem. 









“Tt is from first to last a book with 2 conscience ia it, and its highest apnea 
to the conscience.”"—W. D. Hower 
“Mr. King’s thrilling and eng eg novel; subtle analysis of human 
passions and strong dramatic crisis would make the fortune ef any pluy- 
rma 2 wins Sal 


right who was enterprising enough to dramatise it."—Ge 


A NOVEL OF IRISH SOCIE 


THE PROVING 
OF PRISCILLA. 


By LOUIE BENNETT. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


WRST REVIEW.—‘It is a pless 


TY LIFE. 


sant but 2 rare experience to ra igh 


Nn 2 
novel at once so fresh and yx rwerful. It is not the work of an amateur, though | 





it may be a first, book, 1e who knows s 
e the truth of the etre which the author has drawu with so much 


force and matured power.”- . Daily Erpres 





NOW READY. 


THE JANUARY HARPER'S MAGAZINE 








by yeason of the ness and l variety of ifs canterts. as us 
as the ereellence ei ite illustrations in colour and dla ie 
and. white, is an ideal number, It includes the first in 

ent of 


A DETECTIVE STORY, by MARK TWAIN, 
, 2 return tothe rmnimitabie 


(aiking about, 


a story full of humour and pathes. 
writer's earlier work—a story every ove will be 


Also 


SIX COMPLETE STORIES 
of varied types but unvaried interest, by wel!-k 


7 }, 4 ° ppefe 
Vlustrated by the remost artists, 


DELL MUSIC, by Rev. H. R. SAWER. 


? 


an ese iy of interest #0 al Wh tc 10vers, by the author of 


* Musie and Morais.” 


LONDON AND NEW YORK, Bead SIDNEY BROOKS, 


of J in the twa ec s, with 


200wn authors, 


an interesting comparison 
co’oured illustrations. 


SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES, 
SMITH-WILLIAMS and ~_— NEWCOMB. 


The first-named contrihutes an import e4 cr on “ Experi- 

i 
ments in Low Temperature” ; Be. Nex vmb writes on The 
Fairylai ad of Geometry. ay 


TWENTY-FOUR SEPARATE CONTRIBUTIONS, 
with the addition of the usual editoriai 
illustrations in colour, besides many in black 


Harper's Magazine. 


ONE SHILLING. 


b Vv Dr. 


g 


features, Ssererai 
and white, 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. * 


mart Dub! in society will | 


c | liustrated, Price Is. Annual Subscription 
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‘MACMILLAN &60.'S NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


66 The most important Contribution to practical 
Sociology since Mr. CHARLES BOOTH’S great 
work on ‘LIFE AND LABOUR IN LONDON.’” 


POVERTY : a Study of Town Life. 
By R. S, ROWNTREE. 


2phs, and Diagrams, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 








Tiustrated with Maps, Photogr 






PH.—‘‘ A masterly piece of work. He has got into the 
ct, and lays before the public a true and simple pictura 


JAMES | RUSSELL LOWELL: a Bio- 


graphy E. Scuppver. In 2 vols. With Portraits, Crown &vo, 
lds. net 








SCOTSMAN.—“ Will be found extremely interesting. It is prepared with 
much care and judi mment.” 





THE WOODLAND Big gorge De- 


eribed ar Nustrated Bo Stor f Orchid Collecting. By 
FekpERICK “Be yur. Coleured Plate by J. L. Macraruanr, F.R.H.S 
Ato, cilt e ise: Sie ak 
FIELD A beantiful gift book, one that will interest all amateur and pro 
¢ tal aT ° 
I€ ional caraeu 





A NEW GARDEN BOOK. 


‘THE GARDEN OF ACOMMUTER’S 


WIFI . Recorded by the Gardener. With 8 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, gilt 
op, és, 





CAPITAL GIFT-BO00KS FOR BOYS. 


Crown vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 


TALES OF THE SPANISH MAIN. 


By MOWBRAY MORRIS. With Illustrations by Gutzon Boreium. 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.—** 
books.......Nor could w 9 find ; a better guide 
| Mr. Morris. He has ske 
Drake, Raleigh, and the rest, it 
spirit of restrained ent husiasm.” 


sreeabla of the Christmas 
a of wild py than 
the exploits of such heroes as Columbus, 
ake of studied simplicity, and in the right 


The most ag 








INSECT LIFE, SOUVENIRS OF 


} A NATURALIST. By J.-H. Fasre. With a Preface by Davin Sarr, 

M.A., F.R.S. Ilustrated by M. Prenpvercast Parker. Crown 8vo, 

} cloth elegant, 6s. 
| Daily News.—‘* } 
remarkable tha 

habits of tl 

with a persor ul iy 

| doubtless attract many 





gift of observation of insect life was scarcely more 
hie power which he exhibits in his descyiption of the 
‘Id and his peculiar faculty of investing his researches 

st Mr. Prendergast Parker's illustrations will 
readers to the book.” 













‘THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN 


By Jacop A. Rus. With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE, 


LIFE EVERLASTING. By Joun Fiske, 


Globe Sv » 3s. Od. 











THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By rl wRY Srp swickK, Author of ** The Methods of Ethics.” 
‘Liird Edition. 8s ot 


A COLLEGE -TEXT-BOOK OF 


CHEMISTRY. By Ira Remsen, Presideut of Johns Hopkins University. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 


NEW AND REVISE Db EDITION NOW READY. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By the late I. Topuv3 ‘TER, M.A., 
F.R.S. Revised by J.G. Learuem, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 











THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Jilustrated, Price 1s, 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains :— 
THACKERAY sot THE U NITED STATES.—If. The Se oo t. By J.G 
| Wrison. P Vhackeray and Reproductions of Let and Original 
| Sketches hie ace lene published, 


NEW YEAR'S DAY TWENTY YEARS AGO. By 














Cuantes Batretn 


| LooMIs. 
| THE GENTLEMAN OF THE PLUSH ROCKER. By Retu McEnerry 
STVART. 


| ELECTRIC TRANSIT JN LONDON AND PARIS. By Isaac N. Forp. 
With !laus band Pi ires. 
pk pecan te is other St ries and Article 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


s of General Interest. 








, post-free, 12s, 





> JANUARY NUMBEE conta 
| THE WYNDHAM GIRLS. Complete Long Story. By M. A. Taccart 
SAM BENSON’S AUTOMOBILE. By F. S. Bauiarp. 
UNCLE JOHN, MIND-LEADER. By Erne. D. Purrer 
| HOW WE SET OUR WATCHES a A STAR. By W.S. Hanwoor. 


And numerous other Stories for the Yo ung 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited. London. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLDS LIST. 


THE TIMES ATLA 


Magnificent Work. With nearly 200 Maps, ania 
morocco, gilt edges, 35s. net ; fully-bound Edition 


LINKS WITH THE PAST. 


gravure Portraits, 16s. 
Spectator.—** We have been carried away by 


thau glance at the remainder of the book, w hich contains many good stories and obse 


sy L. 
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